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POETRY. 








From the Youth's Magazine. 
THE AFRICAN GIRL’S SONG. 


‘Qx, 1 wish I was back in the land of my birth, 
“Bm sweetest, the loveliest, the dearest, on earth; 
Where the tiger is bounding 
‘Ihe wide deserts o’er, 
Were the conch shell is sounding 
lisnoites by the shore. 


But-they've torn me away from that loved native land, 
Where the bright sunbeams play on the sea-heaten strand, 
Where iy brethren are roving 
Their shiffsu'er the tide, 
Where thecocoa is throwing 
&ts shade far and wide. 


These climes, they are gay with their bright summer 
flowers, 
But Oh! they arenot half so lovely as ours! 
These proud hills are lonely 
And gloomy to me— 
My heart panteth only, 
My sweet home for thee. 


Could I lay down my aching head once in its bowers, 
Or bind my hot fever’d brow with its cool flowers, 
I would dream notof sorrow 
Or wo that could tcome— 
Heaven’s bliss I would borrow 
To shelter my home, 


But Oh! never more in those bowers will I rest, 
Where this fond heart once dream'd it would ever be blest, 
Where the bright vine is creeping 
My little cot,o'er, 
Where my sisters are peeping 
From out its low door. 


Tn vain will my mother await my return, 
And in vain for Ameda the watch-light will burn; 
In the land of the stranger 
Compell’d { must roam, 
But my heart is a ranger, 
That flies back to home. 


Where the bright diamond shines, and the glittering gold, 
In the warm sunny clime where the ivory is sold, 
Where the cornfield is waving 
Its tasse's on high, 
With beauty enslaving 
Beneath the blue sky: 


But Oh! these sad eyes will behold it no more, 
This lone heart's wild throbbings of pleasure are o’cr! 
Where the orange is flinging 
Its perfume around, 
Wild music is ringing 
And fairy feet bound, 


Oh! once [have led that gay dance o'er the plain, 
But these fuotsteps shall n’er tread its measures again: 
I will seek for the treasure 
Which God can bestow, 
The bliss and the pleasure 
Unmingled with wo, 


No longer, no longer to earth I'll turn back, 
But onward, straight onward pursue the smooth track, 
A bright home awaits me 
In mansions above, 
Where no one wil! hate me, 
But where all is love. 


Wherethe negro may bow at the throneof her God, 
Free from sorrow and pain, the red scourge and the rod. 
Sweet voices are o’er me— 
Hark, calling me on; 
Ye will not deplore me 
To know I am gone 
Tothe climes of the blest, where my sorrows will cease, 
Where my soul will find rest in the mansions of peace. 
JosEPHINE. 
Fallereek, 1mo. 25th, 1836. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM. - 


AN ADDRESS 


elivered before the Colonization Sociely of Kentucky, al 
Frankfort, on the 6th day of January, 1836, By 
R. J. BreckinrivcE. 

, * * ¥ * 


. 
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Men were not so slow in discovering the evils of the n- 
natural conditon of society, whose origin among us I have 
een attempting to disclose. As early as 1698, a settlement 
af Quakers near Germantown, in Pennsylvania, publicly 
expressed their opinion of the unrighteousness of human 
bondage. And from that day till the present, there have 
flourished in our country, men of large and just views, 
who have not ceased to pour over this subject a. stream of 
clear and noble truth, and to. importune their country, by 
every motive of duty and advantage, to wipe from her es- 
cutcheon the stain of human tears. [hey have.not lived in 
vain. In better times their coursels will be heard. When 
the day comes, and come it surely will, when, throughout 
this broad empire not an aspiration shall go up to the 
throne of God that does not emanate from a freeman’s 
heart, they will live in story, the apostles of that hallowed 
ieign of peice, and men will quote their names to adorn 
the highest lessons of wisdom, and enforce, by great exam- 
i i virtuous actions. 
ples, the practice of high and np . 


If I were to attempt to draw a picture of the suffering 
and degradation of this multitude of beings, reduced to that 
condition by our own policy and social state, I should only 
fepeat in your hearing what has been often said. If I 
should set out to develope the ample meats and competent 
legal authority residing in our different governments, state 
and national, to redress@vils which exceed by far the most 
forcible descriptions of them which have fallen under my 


notice, I should have to recapitulate to you, those views 


and arguments which are already familiar to the public. 
* ‘2 * ? * 


I have already, briefly, pointed to the origin of negro sla- 
Th t the continents of 


very in the new world. 










North merica, it tolerated at the triumph of liberty in France, we ourselves are busily 
Uaie. yy sad Mee. es lee en fonts engaged in the enn al soe asics vas it be. brows 
rime io this, that oppression, i itizens of America, that a . 

i te beredi Beat cinta fed t by any. eal youre which contained the President of the United 
of publ . Yet our eyes betes talaatay | States and his cabinet was marching, with triumph to the 
of such yes with the rei capitol, to celebrate the victory of the French people over 


that we wou 
and 


uct, and solace ourselves with the reflection 
have béen wiser and more virtuous than our 


the violation of the plainest dictates of humaaity. And how, 
I pray you,do we manifest the sincerity ofsuch convictions? 
Ig it. by professing to be the disciples.of the living God, 
and wringing tears of anguish from our brethren in Christ 2 
Is it by being clamorous about our love of liberty, and exer- 
cising daily in private life a ferocious tyranny? Is it by pro- 
Claiming the ardor of our sympathy for every people strug- 
gling against oppression, while grinding down two'millions 
of human beings in hopeless bondage? Is it by.denonuncing 
the slave trader as. a pirate, and punishing with death a 
crime whose horrid fruits are our daily care and enjoyment? 
Alas! that man cannot act as wisely ashe reasons; that he 
cannot. be made to understand, that the union between vir- 
tue and happiness is indissoluble and eternal! 

Hereditary slavery is at war with the principles of every 
species of social system. Even the fierce and intolerable 
rule of a military despotism, has this to. alleviate its sway, 
that it tolerates no subsidiary tryrauny. It is at war, also, 
with every law of nature, with every lesson of experience, 
and with every conclusion of reason. As it exists amonz 
us, it presents an aspect scarcely less singular, than it is inn 
defensible. In those states where it is tolerated th 


e organic | i 
law does not pretend to define it. 


Our own Constitution 


it in various particulars. Who were to be slaves under it, 


first introduced into this state, is profoundly ‘silent on the 


do we find this question settled 2 


pened to the light of heaven, for no other offence than being | © 
the child of parents thus doomed before him, can, in the judg- 


of this nation, 


s thy blush? 


qual.”? 


Well may tie generous and noble minded 
_ pret O’Connell say of the American citizen, “1 tell him he isa 
merely organizes it asan existing condition, and then limits | hypocrite. Look at the stain in your star-spangled standard, 
that was never struck down in battle. 
or how they became s9 originaily, it presumes not to decide, | !aration of American Independence, and | teli him that he 
The constitution of Virginia, under whose sway slaves were | has declared to God and man a lie, and before God and inan 
I arraign him as a hypocrite.” ; 

subject. Could the ordinary powers of that government | ious O’Connell, if thou couldst but witness the spectacles 
suffice toinflict hereditary slavery on-any class of its people? | in Washingten that make the genius of liberty drop her head 
In the general statutes of England, at any time in force here, | i! Shame, and weep her tears in deep silence and undissem- 
In the common Jaw of | bled sorrow, you would lift your voice even to tones of thun- 
that realm, which abhorred slavery, shall we find the recor- | der, but you would make yourself heard. 

ded doom of endless and involuntary bondage? Alas! we | U’Connell inthis republic that will plead for the emancipa- 
find the record of our national crimes written the plainest in | on of the. Districtof Columbia? ‘These shocking scenes 
their daily perpetration. ‘The legislative acts, which, with | Must cease from amongst us, or we must cease to call our- 
a cool atrocity to be equalled-oniy by the preposterous folly | Selves free—aye.and we must cease toexpect the mercy of 
of the claim they set up over the persons of God’s creatures, | @0d—we must prepare for the coming judgements of Elim 
doom to slavery the free: African the moment his eyes are 2% who, as our charter acknowledges, made all men **free_ and 


handcuffed in pairs and driven along by what had the ap- 
pearance of a-man on a horse? 
While we are writing, a colored man enters our room, 
and begs us to inform him if we can point out any person 
who will redeem his fiiend now immured in Alexandria 
Jail, in a state of distress amounting almost to distraction. 
He has been a faithfal servant of a revolutionary cfficer 
who.recently died—has been sold at auctimn—parted from 
affectionate parents—and from decent and mourning 
friends. 
Our own servant, with others of whom we can speak in 
commendatory terms, went down to. Alexandria to bid him 
farewell, but they were refused admission to his cull, because 
as was said, “the sight of his friends made him take on so.” 
He bears the reputation of a pious man. 
few weeks since we saw a ship with her cargo of slaves in 
the port of Norfulk,Va:; on passing up the. river we saw 
another ship off Alexandria, swarming with the victims of 
human depravity. Such are the scenes enacting inthe heart 
Oh, patriotism! where is thy indignation? 
Uh, philanthropy! where is thy grief? 


It is buta 


Oh, shame! where 


I turn from the Dec- 


Yes, thou soul of fire, glo- 


Where is the 








ment of truth and the estimation of a just posteritv, be held 
inferior in heinousness, only to the first act of piracy which 
made them slaves. It isin vain that we cover upand avoid 


EMANCIPATION 








such reflections. They cling to us, and earth cries shame 

upon us, that their voice has been.sq long unheeded. ‘The 

free Lybian, in his scorching deserts, was as mucha slave 
i : earn? . . 

when he rushed, in the wild chase, upon the king of beasts 


God creates uo slaves. ‘I'he laws of man do oftentimes per- 


gainst her decrees, 
earth, ard whatis from above. _You may take man at h 
ademon, ‘This is man’s work. ‘The light of reason, histo- 
it of God himself proclaims, that the bein 
own image, he must have created fier, 

Lam not putting forward any novel or extravagant opin- 
ions. All this, and more, was the fruit of our glorious revo- 


is asserted, as the very first self-evident principle, in the Dec- | 
laration of our independence, that all memare created free 
and equal: and the second is, that these rights are in their 
nature unalienable. 


the strongest implication out of them all. ‘hey are senti- 
ments consecrated to our country, coeval with its national 
existence, and illustrated and enforced by. the proudest mon- t 


ly in conflict with these sacred truths. ‘This is not perhaps | y 
the proper occasion to enter into that discussion: and L the | 7 
mcre willingly forbear to do so, as I have heretofore argued 
that question somewhat at large. 


the powers necessary to secure the prosperity of its people, 
enforce their unalienable rights, 
preservation. 
ed by the Constitution of Kentucky, will cast a blot on that 


and to provide for its own 


annals. He will establish the unhappy fact, that our fath- 
ers, while they thought they were mitigating the rigors ofsla- 


planting a deep foundation for the glory of this beautiful re- t 
gion, they were douming it to be a prison-house forever, and 
us, their children, to be iis wretched keepers, And when 
he does all this, he will prove, at the same moment, that|§ 


tablished what is fatal in practice, and that it is wholly inad- 
equate to the exigencies of society. 


has parted—his liberty ; aud because whatever might be the 
consideration pretended to be given, it would pass throvgh 


bought and tLe price paid for at. 
gross to be entertained by any one with whom it wou d be 
worth the trouble of reasoning. Sti!l lesscan a man _ barter 
away the rights of his unborn offspring, except in a manner |. 
subject to their. confirmation or rejection at the years of ma- 
turity. In this case, every reason applies that does in the 
‘other, and these in additivn, that here there could be na pre- 


case, the parent could part with no greater right to control | ; 
the child, than he himself enjoyed, that is, till the child was 
capable in mind and body of controling itself. Such are the 8 
plain dictates of common sense. Si:nilar_ to them are the| ! 


ship and naturalization ; and that of Kentucky expressly pro= { 
vides for the voluntary expatriation of its citizens, and guar- t 
anties that right, as one of “the general, great, and essential 

principles of liberty.” But if it were otherwise, in stating the 


look beyond all human governments; and instead of being 
impeded by their dicta, to bring them to the same standard 
ot judgment, by which all things else should be measured. 


be commended only when itis wise and just. 

It can be no less incorrect to apply any arguments drawn 
from the right of conquest, or the lapse of time, as against 
the offspring of persons held to involuntary servitude. For 
neither force nor time has any meaning when applied to a 
nonentity. He cannot be said to be conquered, who never 


against one unborn. Those who Jean to a contrary doctrine 
should well consider to what it leads them. For no rule of 
reason isbetter received, orclearer, than that force may be 
always resisted by force ; and-whatever is thus; 
may, at time, be lawfully overthrown. Ur, on the other 
hand, if error is made sacred by its antiquity, there is no ab- 
surdity, or crime, which may not be dug up from its dishon- 
ored tomb, and erected into.an idol, around which its scat- 
tered votaries may re-assemble. 





From the Washington Spectator.—1830. 
“THE SLAVE TRADEIN THE CAPITAL.” 


“The tender ties of father, husband, friend, 

All bonds of nature in that moment end, 

And each endures while yet he draws his breath, 
A stroke as fatal as the scythe of death; 

‘They lose in,tears the far receding shore, 

But not the thought that they must meet no more.” 


It is well, perhaps, the American people should know, 
that while we reiterate our boastof liberty in the ears of the 
nations, and send back across the Atlantic our shouts.of joy 


This is an absurdity too | U 


original principles of all rational law, we have a night 10] 0 


The law is to be obeyed, because it isthe law; but it is to sins 0 
requires no prophe 


ring to law, 


birth, and by an adequate system make hima slave, a ieee, —- - magoily “e's : F 
character of woman, that she “might have praise 
ry and philosophy, the voice of nature and religion, the Spir- of men?” No! nol:my object has been to arouse 
& he created in his | you, as the wives and mothers, the daughters and 
risters, of the South, toa sense of your duty as 
women, and as Christian women, on that great sub- 
lution ; and to establish it was its costly b’ood pouredout. It | ject, Which has already shaken our country, from 
he St. Lawrence and the Lakes, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and fiom the Mississippi to the shores of 
‘These are the foundation principles of the Atlantic; and will continue mightily to shake 


that immortal instrament. ‘They are reiterated in express | #¢, Until the polluted temple of slavery fall iato 
terms ‘n nine of the American Constitutions, and result by ruin. 


He who will show that this is not accomplish- roar of the cannon came rolling onward, from the 
lexian country, where Protestant American Reb- 
assemblage of great men, and on that era, which our citizens | els are fighting with Mexican Kepublicans—for 
delight to contemplate as among the most illustrious in our what? For the re-establishment of slz 
of American slavery, in the bosom of a Catholic 
very by a wise forecast and a vigiiant humanity, were in epublic, where that system of robbery, Violere2, 
truti rendering it hopeless and endless; and that instead of|and wrong, had been legally abolished for 
welveyears. Yes! citizens of the United States, 
after plundering Mexico of her land, are now en- 


aged in deadly conflict 


that instrument has asserted! what is not true in fact, thatit}ing chains, and collars, and manacles—upon 
has upheld what is indefensible in reasoning, that it has es-] whom? upon the subjects of some foreign prince? 
No! uponnative born American Republican cit- 
He who is created free, cannot in the view of reason, even izens, aiinough the fathers of these very men de- 
by hisown voluntary act, bind himself to slavery; because clared to the whole world, while struggling to free 
no compensation can be equivalent to that from which he themselves from the three penny taxes of an Eng- 
lish king, that they belived it tobe a self-cvident 
’ tar ¢ 

the slave to his master, who would thus enjoy both the thing truth that all men were created equal, and had an 
nalienable right to liberty. 

Well may the poet exclaim in bitter sarcasm, 


Can you not, my friends, understand the signs of 
tence of necessity overa being not yet created; and in any | the times; do vou not see the sword of retribu- 
ive justice hanging over the South, or are you still 
lumbering at your posts?—Are there no Shiph- 
‘ahs, no Puahs among you, who will dare ‘in 
doctrines of all our constitutions on the subjects of citizen- | Christian firm: ess and Christian meekness, to re- 
use to obey the wicked laws which require woman 
o enslave, to degrade and brutalize woman? 
Are there no Miriams, who would rejoice to lead 
ut the captive daughters of the Southern states 
to liberty and light? Are there no Huldahs there 
who will dare to speak the truth concerning the or fo 
f the people and tbose judgments, which it | suppressing seditious: machinations against our 
t's eye to see, niust follow if re-| peace and safety, which were openly carried on 
pentance is not speedily soughi?. Is there no Es- 
ther among you whowill plead for the poor devo-| yjstiction—but three of those. states have evea 
ted slave? Read the history of this Persian queea, | condescended to notice this appeal, and not one 
it is full of instruction; she at first refused to plead | of them has taken any step to suppress the inju- 
had the opportunity or means of resistance; nor can time run| for the Jews; but hear the words of Mordecai, | rious practices of which we so justly complained. 
“Think not within thyself, that tow shali escape 
in the king’s house more thanall the Jews, for if 
established, | thou altogether holdest thy. peace at this time, 
then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise 
to the Jews from another place:. but thou and thy 
father’s house shall be destroyed” Listen, tov, 
‘to her magnanimous reply to this powerful appeal; 
“J will go in unto the king, which is not 1 
and if Iperish, I perish.” Yes! if 
there were but one Esther at :he South, she might 


save her country from 


fathers, 
tion of slavery ; 


from their wives, 
no longer to make 


ter in hard bondage; 





their oppressors, another kind of procession was marching 








no hope of gain could; have seduced us into 


another way, and that consisted of colored human beings 


An Appeal. 


But why, my dear friends, have I thus been 
eet . ‘ 

as is his unhappy cffspring before our laws cleave to him: ee ae ~~ penny “oN ve ska - 

more than three thousand years, and to point you 

vert the best gifts of nature, and wage an impious warfare a- | to that great.cloud of witnesses who have gone be- 

But you can discover what is of the | fore, “irom works to rewards?” Have I been 


I would say untd you, “what meanest thou, 
O sleeper! arise and call upon thy God, if so be 
hat God will think upon us that we perish not.” 
uments in its history. Yet there are not wanting those who | Perceive you not that dark cloud of vengeance 
assert that the Constitution of this-Commouwea!th is direct- | which hangs over our boasting Republic? Saw 
rou not the lightnings of Heaven’s wrath, in the 
flame which leaped trom the Indiau’s torch to the 
It is clearly however of | Poof of youder dwelling, and lighted wish its hor- 
the very essence of free government, that it should possess | rid glare.the darkness of midnight? Heard you 
'0} not thethundersof Divine anger, as the distant 


“The fustian flag that proudly waves, 
In solemn mockery o’er a land of slaves.” 


scourge and to the chai 
moral degradation; no 


without wages$ no longer 


sufferings, and exalt the 


udery: yes! 


are laboring to regenerate mankind was stopped 
that the black clouds of vengeance would soon burst 
over our world, and every city would witaess the 


of God in human shambles for corruptible things 
such as silver and gold. 


A. E. GRIMKE. 


Encouragement From Prophecy. 
There is every encouragement for you to la- 
bor and pray, my friends, because the abolition of 
slavery as well as its existence, has been the theme 
of prophecy. “Ethiopia (says the Psalmist) shall 
stretch forth her hands unto God.” And is she 
not now doing so? Are not the Christian negroes 
of The South lifting their hands in prayer for de- 
liverance, justas the Israelites did when their re- 
demption was drawing nigh? Are they not sigh- 
ing and crying by reason of the hard bondage?— 
and think you, that He, of whom it was said, “and 
God heard their groaning, and their cry came up 
unto him by reason of the hard bondage,” think 
you that his ear is heavy that he cannot now hear 
the cries of his suffering children? Or that he 
who raised up a Moses,an Aaron and a Miriam, 
to bring them up outof the land of Egypt from 
the houseof bondage, cannot now, with a high 
hand andan outstretched arm, rid the poor nezroes 
out of the hands of their masters?. Surely you 
believe that his arm isnot shortened that he cannot 
save. And would nt sucha work of mercy re- 
dound to his glory? But anotherstring of the harp 
of prophecy vibrates tothe song of deliverance: 
“But they shall sit cvery man under his vine, and 
under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid; for the mouth of the Lordof Hosts hath 
spoken it.” The slave never can do this as long 
ashe is aslave; whilsta “chattel personai” he 
ean own no property ; but the time is to come when 
every man is tosit under kis own vine and his own 
fig-tree, and no domineering driver, nor irresponsi- 
ble master nor irascible mistress,shall make him 
afraid of the chain or the whip. Hear, too, the 
sweet tones of another string: “Many shall run 
toand fro, and knowledge shall be increased.— 
Slavery isan insurmountable barrier to the in- 
crease of knowledge in every community where 
it exists; slavery, then must be abolished before 
this prediction canbe fulfilled. ‘The last chord 
[ shall touch, will be this, “They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 
Slavery, then, must be overthrown before the 
prophecies can be accomplished, but how are they 
to be fulfilled? Will the wheels of the millenial 
car be rolled onward by miraculous power? No! 
God designs to confer this holy privilege on man; 
it is throngh kis instrumentality that the greatand 
glorious work of reforming the world is to be 
done. And see you not how the mighty engine of 
moral power is dragging in its rear the Bible and 
peace societies, anti-slavery and temperance, sab- 
bath schools, moral refurms, and missions? or to 
adopt another figure,do not these seven philan- 
thropic associations compose the beautiful tints in 
that Low of promise which spans thearch of our 
moral heaven? Who does not believe, that if 
these socie.ies were broken up, their constitutions 
burnt, and the vast machinery with which they 





fate of the devoted cities of the plain. Each one 











for the privilege of fasten- 





earth scattering the seeds of truth over the wide 


of these societies is walking abroad through the 


field of our world, not with the hundred hands of 
a Briareus, but with a hundred thousand. | 
A. E. GRIMEK¥. 
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EXTRACTS FROM GOV. MWDUFFIE’S 
MESSAGE. 


“chattels personal ;”' no longer to barter the image 


iaalateemaniatl 
of international law, and of our constitutional 
compact of Union, are insufficient to restrain the 
ferocious spirit of fanatical interference, which is 
now waging war against our institutiors. It is no 
longer to be endured that the federal compact, 
which should be a covenant of eternal peace 
among the states, and a shield to protect their re- 
spective institutions from every species of mutual 
intermeddling, should be used as the constant pre- 
text for this conspiracy against our own lives, our 
property, and our character. We must be per- 
mitted not only to enjoy our rights and property, 
but to enjoy them in peace and security. Itisa 
gross outrage for one community to attempt to 
overthrow the institutions of another, pen. by dis- 
cussion. If committed by a foreign state, it is a 
just cause of war; and if by a Confederated state, 
it is a just cause of separation. In either ease it is 
a simple question of expediency to determine when 
the evil has assumed a character to warrant a re- 
sort to the ultimate remedy. 
_ Such is the rapid progress of the spirit of abo- 
lition in the non-slaveholding states, that no hu- 
man sagacity can tell how soon that period may 
arrive. We fatally deceive ourselves if we sup- 
pose its fury has abated. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears from the annual report of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, which assembled at New 
York in May last, that the abolition societies had 
swelled in number from 200 to 523, since the re- 
portof the preceding year. The society trium- 
phantly boasts of its progress, declares its reliance 
on those whom it denominates “the bone and mus- 
cle of society,” and “the hard-handed, clear-head- 
ed free laborers and mechanics of the north,” and 
that the opposition to the abolitionists is confined 
to “the head and tail of society; purse-proud aris- 








tocrats, and pennvless profligates.”._ It then pro- 
ceeds with the infuriated zeal, but without the 
piety of Peter the Hermit, to rally its partizans for 
a crusad2 against the slave-holders, by exclaiming 
—“Friends and fellow-laborers, the enemy stands 
openly before us. His fvot is on the neck of 2,500,- 
009 of our fellow men. 
maintain his position oud increase the number of 
his victims. 
circumstances of the case; he boldly avows slave- 
ry to be the best condition of the laborer. Such is 
the enemy. we find rampant amidst our free insti- 
tutions.” 


He asserts the right to 


He begs no longer favors from the 


In this strain of insolent assumption the Ameri- 


can Anti-Slavery Society continues through some 
fifty pages to denounce the slave-holders, for the 
obvious and.avowed purpose of holding them up 
to the abhorrence of the northern people, confi- 
dently affirming that the “yeoraanry of the land 


will unite in this question, and identify their inte- 
rests witn those of the siave.” ‘That they will 


“throw away political and sectarian predilections, 
and sand terh on the broad ground of human 
rights.” 
always gain, and never lose, till slave-holding 
shall be synonymous with robbery, in public 
opinion, as it is in fact.” 


And that “from this class the cause will 


Ihave loag believed-that while a large portion 


of ihe men of intelligence and property in the 
North, were opposed toevery species of interfe- 
rence with the institutions of the slave-holding 
States, the great body of the people, headed by 
that class of desperate politicians, who hold that 
no charters ere sacred, would finally rally under 


he banners of the abolitionists and carry every 
hing before them in the elections. When this 


crisis shall arrive, those who now claim for Con- 
‘| g-ess the constitutional power to e nancipate the 
slaves in the Districtof Columbia, will as boldly 
claim the same power inregard to the States.— 


Their whole course demonsirates that this is the 
“Still harping on my daughter.” ce 


nsummatien at which they are aiming. IJtis 


Anourriox.—lI have received from the Gover-| neither calculated nor designed to convert the 


nors of several of our confederate states resolutions 
on the subject of the proceedings of certain abo- 
lition societies organized_in the non-slaveholding 
states, and I now lay these resolutions before you, 
in compliance wita the request by which they 
were accompanied. Most of them, as you will 
perceive,are from the Legislatures of slave-hold- 


sptrit, an ealightened comprehension of our com- 
mon righ, and a firm determination to defend 
them, worthy of the high sources whence they 
emanate. J 


cere regret, that notwithstanding the solemn ap- 
peal made by South Carolina and other slave 
holding s‘ates, to the states in which those aboli- 


stave-holders, but to unite the people of the non- 
slaveholding Siates in favor of the emancipation 
of our slaves. 
not eonduce, in any respect to the accomplishment 
of their object, unless by a resort to legislative 
power or physical force. 


And it is evident that this would 


Such being the apparent tendency and design 


ing states, and are characterised by a patriotic | of these discussions and proceedings, it devolves 
i upon you to decide what measures shall be adop- 
ted toarrest them. 
ings at the South, assembled to consider the sub- 


Tn many of the popular meet- 


ectof incendiary proceedings of the Abolition- 


ened = my «in. | ists, tho states in which these proceedings were 
| Lae a ee Laatste Gobdes ei carried on, were called upon to suppress them by 
penal enactments and it was declared that if this = 
redress should be refused, it would be expedient 
for the s'aveholdiag States to meet in Convention 





tion sucieties were formed, invoking them to in- 





accord- 


ruin; but let the Christian 


women there arise, as the Christian women of 
Great Britain did, in the majesty of moral power, 
and that ‘salvation is certain. Let them embody 
themselves in societies, and send petitions up to the 
different legislatures, entreating their husbands, 
brothers and sons, to abolish the institu- 
no longer to subject woman tothe 
n, to mental darkness and 
longer to tear husbands, 
and children from their parents; 
men, women, and children,work 
to make their lives bit- 
no longerto reduce Amer- 
ican citizens to the abject condition of slaves, of 


tcrpose their legisiative power for the purpos? of 


under the protection. of their laws and solemn ju- 


Considering the fraternal spirit in which our 
application was conceived, and the respectful lan- 
guage in which it was expressed, 1 cannot but re- 
gard the entire neglect with which it has been 
thus gen: rally treated, as a silent bui significant 
indication of the alarming state of public opinion, 
which already prevails amongst the great body 
of the people in the non-slaveholding states, and 
a solemn admonition to the -slave-holding states 
to guard their institutions with sleepless vigilance, 
and be at all times prepared to defend them, by 
all the measures and all the means which the 
emergency may demand. After what. has _oc- 
curred, it will not comport with the dignity of 
South Carolina, as.a sovereign state, deeply ag~ 
grieved by the practices to which Ihave referred, 
to hold any fu, ther correspondence on the subject 
with those states that have treated our complaints 
with this total neglect and silent indifference. 

It is now time this discussion should cease. 














yan usurpation, 


to consider the means of protecting themselves. 
In alluding to those prceedings at the South, the 


American Anti-Slavery Society exultingly de- 
clare, that no legislative body in the non-slave- 
holding states, and but one popular meeting, had 
dared to propose penal enactments against the abo- 
litionists, and yet had the. slave-holding states 
shrunk from the execution of th: ir threatened call 
of'a Convention. ‘This the society sets forth as one 
of its sigas of encouragement, and adds “the threat 
is crown stale, and its terror Can never be restor- 
ed’. ‘The intention is finally declared of urging 
‘upon Congress the immediate abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the. tables of that body will “groan 
witha tenfold weight ef petitions.” 
It is quite apparent that as long as the halls of 
Congress shall be open to the discussion of this 
question, we can haye neither peace nor security, 
and it is still more apparent that whenever the 
federal legislature shall usurp the power of eman- 
cipating the ‘slaves in the District of Columbia, 
the only security of the southern. states will con- 
sist in promptly und peaceably withdrawing from 
the Union. With a view, therefore, of warning 
the people of the north of the consequences of such, 
that they i - — a 
itati ject so deeply invo' 
longer agitating a subjec ply io yar 





« ument is exhausted,” and though we 
By sins be called upon to “stand by our arms,” 





ded measures for our own security, 








we should be prepared to adopt cag we pare slavery {a the Disiriet of 


shall be ascertained that the combined guarantees ' no 


existence as a people, I suggest to you t 
expedincy of ioalchiga solemn and legislative de-. 
claration, that Congress. has-no right to abolish 
; Columbia, and is under 


constitutional obligation to reccive the petitions, 








a 








CE 
—————— 
peop of the states, praying for such 
. a nt ue = whenever Congress shall e- 
pra he said district, or in any 


spate the staves in the s 
Sri Teteiories of the United States, South Ca- 


ina, i ith the other slave-holding 
rolina, in common WI vel 
states, will be absolved from all cons itu’ione] or 
moral oDligation to remain any longer in the a 
‘and may rightfully and peacefully withdraw from 


it. 














REMARES. 


So, Gov. M’Duffie is quite out of humor with the ane 
waited the free states, who have been wise enough ‘ —e 
bearing enough not to answer him “according to his hee Ja 
What were the demands made by him and the South 98 
na Legislature last year on the free states? They we re, t 
"That all abulition societies should be suppressed en t reir 
fimits. 2d. That they should make the discussion, y i, 
Press, of the moral, religious and political evils of slay mie 
“highly penal.” Their concurrence too was ncked in the 
following interpretations of the Federal Constitution. Ist. 
That the formation of abolition societies in the free states, 
their acts and doings, are sa direct violation of the compact 

of Union.” - 2d. That the general Government has no right, 
gn any manner to interfere with domestic slavery in the Ter- 
ritories where it now exists. 3, That th: abolition of slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia would be “a usurpation at 
once to be resisted.”? 4th, and lastly, ‘That the illegal con- 
duct of the Post office department, in winking at the p!under- 
ing of the U.S. mail, was to be regarded with “decided ap- 


probation.” 

Nothing more than this did the sovereign state of South 
Carolina, demand of her *Co-States”—and her organ thisks 
-it strange indeed, that the northern “pediars in horn flints 
cand bark nutinegs,”’ did not at once acknowledge its reason- 
ableness and obey it accordingly. Really if Gov. McDuf- 
fie avd others of his “*Co’’-Governors, at the south, did not 
give evidence that whilst they were robbing the slaves of their 
waves, the slaves were robbing them of their senses, such as- 
sumptions might well be regarded as insulting. 


Gor. M’Duffie seems to labor under a strange influence, 


cecasioned by Abolition'sm., As the, Lion when scarlet is 


presented, it throws himinto a perfect reg°—he lashes his tail 
and bellows most furiou-ly. Nor does he seem to remember 
that whilst he is insisting on our not discussing his “institu- 
tions,” he is discussing ours—for last year he told usin his 
message that, our system of “universal suffrage” (in the 
absence of slavery) hasan alarming lendency to the viola- 
tion of property—that the laboring freemen among uswere 
a “dangerous element” in our political community—and 
that before a quarter of a century, aswe were withont the 
advantage of having these sane laboring men reduced to 
slavery, we would be compelled to establis “different or- 
ders” [a nobility] to escape the evils of robbery and anarchy 
or take refuge under a military despolism. 


TEXAS. 


While South Cerolina is thus indignantly repelling all for- 
eign attempts to violate the sanctuary and endanger the ex- 
istence of her domestic institutions, it becomes her in a pe- 
culiar manner to abstain from every sort of interference with 
the domestic concerns of other states, foreign or confederate, 
The doctri xe of non-interference, is one of the most impor- 
tant in the code of international law, and there are no com- 
munities on earth who shou'd hold itso -acred as the slave- 
holding states of this Union. If by thei: example in giving 
countenance to the unlawful enterprises of their own citi- 
zens against neighboring and neutral powers, they should 
weaken the influence of that principle among nations, they 
would commit an offence -against their own institutions by 
impairing the sanctity of their surest guarantee against for- 
eign intresicn. ; 

Entertaining these opinions, Ihave looked with very 
Ceep concern, not uniningled with regret, upon the occur- 
rerces which have taken place during the last year, in va- 
rious partsof the United States, relative to the civil war 
which is still in progress, between the Republic of Mexico 
and one of her revolted Provinces. 

[t is trué, that no country can be reponsible for the sympa- 
thies of its citizens: but Iam nevertheless utterly at a loss 
to perceive, what title ether of the parties of this controver 
sy can have, to the sympatkies of the American people, 
If it be alledged that the insurgents of Texas are from the 
United States, it is obvious to reply that by their voluntary 
expatriation—under whatever circumstances of adventure, 
of speculation, of honor or of infamy—they have forleived 
all claim to our fraternal regard. - If it be even true that 
they have left a land of freedom for a Jand of desprtism, 
they have done it with their eyes open, and deserve their des- 
tiny. There is but too much reason to believe that many of 
them have gone as mere adventurers, speculating upon the 
chances of establishing an independent government in Tex- 
as, and of seizing the immense and fertile domain by the 
title of the sword. But be this as it may, when they be- 
came citizens of Mexico, they became subject to the con- 
stitution and laws of that country; and whatever changes 
the Mexican peop!e may have made in that constitution and 
those laws, they are matters with which foreign States can 
have noconcern, and of which they have no right to take 
cognizance. I trust therefore, that the State of South Car- 
olina will give nocause direct or indirect, open or concealed, 
to any acts which may compromise the neutiality of the 
United States, or bring into question their plighted faith.— 
Justice—stern and unbending justice—in our intercourse 
with other States, should be paramount to ail the considera- 
tions of mere expediency, even if it were possible that these 
could be separated, But they cannot. Justice is the high- 
est expediency, and I am sure South Carolina is the last 
State m the Union that would knowing:y violate this canon 
of political morality. tia ‘ 

If any consideration could add to the intrinsic weight of 
these high inducements to abstain from every species of in- 
terference with the domestic affairs of a neighboring and 
friendly State, it would be the tremendous retribution to 
which we are so peculiarly exposed on our South-Western 
frontier to measures of retaliation. | Should Mexico deciare 
war agaist the United States, and aided by some great Eu- 
ropean power, hoist the standard of insurrection. in Louis- 
jana and the neighboring States, how deep would be our 
self-reproaches in reflecting that these atrocious proceedings, 
received even a colorable, apology from our own example, 
or from the unlawful conduct of our own citizens! 

There is one question, connected with this coutroversy, of 

defimte character, upon which it may be proper chat you 
» “ghoulid express an opinion. You are doubiless aware that 
“the people of ‘Texas, by an almost unanimous _vote, have 
expressed their desire to be admitted into our confederacy, 
and application wil! probably be made to Congress for that 
purpose. In my opinion, Congress ought not even to enter- 

tain soch a praposition, in the present state of the controver- 

“sy. If we admit Texas intothe Union while Mexico is still 
maging war against that province, with a view to establish 
her supremacy over it, we shall, by the very act itself, make 
ourselves a party tothe war. Norcan we take this step, 
without incurring the heavy responsibility, until Mexico her- 
self shall recognize the indepenence of her revolred pro- 
yince, 

We have no official information of the precise state of uur 
relations with Mexico, Enough is known, however, to satis- 
fy us that the conjuncture is eminently critical. Let us be 
scrupulously careful that we do nothing to countenance, and 
all wecan to prevent the calamity of a War. We are now 
engaged in afearful and doubtful struggle to reform our Fed. 
eral System of Government, by throwing off the corruptions 
under which it is rapidly sinking. 

In this state of things’a war with any country would be 
the greatest of calamities; fur we could scarcely hope to 
come out of it with any thing but the mere wreck of a free 
constitution, and the external forms of a free govem- 
ment. 

But may heaven avert these inauspicions omens, and di- 
rectall our measures to the advancement of our true glory 
aud lasting happinessasa free and favored people. 


GEO. McDUFFIE, 


REMARKS. 

With one exception, Gov. McDuffie's views, as to the : 
course our government ought to pursue in regard to Mexico 
and. Texas, are, in our view, altogether unobjectionable. 
We ought not to make the recognition of the independence 
of any people to tura on the fact of its being recognized by 
any other people. A struggle betweena government and a 
fragment of its people and territory, contending for separate 


ties, that do not soon wear away. Spain did not —, 
edge the independence of the South American “ee gg 4 
before all the rest of the world had done $0. Indeed we 

not distinctly recollect, whether she has yet dohe 86 .or not. 

It would be a strange doctrine, indeed, if a set of marau- 
ders against whom the chief of a regular government distur 
bed by them, should be sent and who should by any means 
fall into their hands, should thereupon be entitled, at once, 
to the most favorable notite of the world, 

Let it be remembered that the battle of San Jacinto was 
fought but eight moutiis ago, and that the panepantation of 
troops to Texas from the Capital is an undertaking of great 
labor and expense and consequently of great delay. We 
fully agree with Gov M?Dufiie, that our government ought, 
at this time, toentertain no proposition of any kind whatever, 
coming from the inhabitants of Texas. We cannot but suf- 
fer and justly, in the estimation of the world, for giving them 
any countenance, till it is a matter removed beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that they are an independent nation, Let 
them first be recognized as such by some other nation, whose 
situation will clear them ofall suspicion of sinister views. 
Then we may do it without loss of reputation. 


As toher introduction into the Union, that is altogether 
another question, Should a proposition of this kind ever be 
seriously debated, the Union would be in danger. Should 
it be adopted, the Union would be dissolved. 


We cannot but notice, in all the state papers of the South 


best minds. . Gov. M’D. would have our Government, with 
its nine or ten millions of people inthe free states, who are 
free from the embarrassment of domestic enemies, abstain 
from any rupture with Mexico, because the latter might ex- 
cite the slaves of the South to insurrection, Yet does he 
talk with the most unmoved complacency of the slave states 
separating from the free states. Ee seems not once to think 
of the fact, that the free states are the body guard of slavery 
in the South—nor to have it once enter his mind that the sys- 
tem of slavery could not exista year in the South, ifshe were 
separated from the north. Left to herself to contend single 
handed against an invader, the despised empire of Layti 
could make a conquest of he: in three months. A woman 
with the pains of travail on her would be as fully competent 


to dare an enemy to battle, as the South. 


It is this that makes the cry of “we'll dissolve the Union 
—we’ll dissolve the Union !”—so perfectly silly on the part 
of Gov. M’Duffie, and his followers. Has the North allthe 
benefits of the Union—and are they to be continued or with- 
The very 


held at the caprice of the south? We say no. 


life of the South is in our hands. 


knowledge of herself, the next time she says “we'll dissolve 
he Union’?—let the response be, “‘pissOLVE IT THEN!? 





GOV. RITNER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


If we thought it would do any good, we would recom- 
mend to our aristocracy, big and little, the following manly 
sentiments in Gov. Ritner’s message. We trust it.will be 
read by every farmer, every mechanic, and every laborer; 
in fine, by every one who wishes neither to lord it over oth- 


ers, nor to have others Jord it over him. How it rebukes 


doughfceism of every degree! No talk here about *fana- 
ticism,” “mistaken zeal,” or “misguided philanthropby,” 
with which half-formed independence has ben used_to gild 


its popular pills, No: but the plain, the manly, the fear- 


less words of a Republican Farmer, who feels the worth of 


freedom, and knowing, dares defend it. . After mentioning 


several parts of the. Pennsylania policy, that the Governor 
thought had been rather disgracefully surrendered, by her 
Representatives in Congress, lie says, “Last of all came the 
base bowing of the knee to the dark spirit of slavery.” 


“Forthe preservation of this last and most cherished ar- 
ticte of our National political creed, the sacrifice of which 
has not yet been completed, it isour duty to make all possi- 
ble effort. 

“T'o ascertain what have been—nay, what are the doc- 
trines of the people of this State, on the subject of domestic 
slavery, reference need only be made to the statute hook 
and journals of the Legislature. ‘They will there be found 
imprinted in letters of light upon almost every page. .{n I, 
Smith’s Laws 49a, is found an “act for the gradual aboli- 
tion of Slavery in Pennsylvania,” with a preamble wiich 
should be printed in letters of gold. ‘This is the first act of 
the kind passed in any part of the Union, and when nobly 
put forth to the world in the year 1730, in the midst of the 
struggle for national freedom, ‘This just doctrine was, thro” 
a long course of years, adhered to and perfected, till Slavery 
ceased in our state. And finally, in 1827, the following 
open avowal of the State doctrine was prefaced to the act 
‘to prevent certain abuses of the laws relative to fugitives 
from labor.?? | “Now abhorred by. all the civilized w orld, 
ought not in the slightest degree to be tolerated in the state 
of Pennsylvania.””—Pamphlet Laws, rage 486. 

“Notonly has Pennsylvania thus expelled the evil from 
her own borders, but she has on all proper occasions endea- 
vored to guard her younger sisters from the pollution. . On 
the 19th of December 1819, the following language was 
unanimously made use of by the Legislature, and approved 
by the Governor, on the question of admitting new states 
into the Union, with the right of holding slaves **’Mhat the 
Senators and Representatives of this State, in the Congress 
of the United States be, and they are hereby requesied to 
vote against the admission of any territory asa state into 
the Union, unless the further introduction of slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, except for the punisiiment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, stall be 
prohibited, and all children bora within the said territory, 
after its admission into the Union asa State, chall be fice, 
but may be held to service until the age of twenty-five years.” 
The preamble to this resolution, too long to be cited at 
large, is worthy of all consideration at the present juncture. 

“On the much discussed question of slavery in the District’ 
of Columbia, there never has been any thing like legislation, 

On the 23d of January, 1819, the Legislature passed a reso- 
Iunion instructing our Representatives in Congress to advo- 
cate the passage of a law for its abolition; aud the voice of 

public opinion, as expressed through the pre:s, at meetings 
and in petitions, has been unchanging on the subject. 


“These tenets, then, viz. oppasition to-slavery at home, 
which, by the b essing of Providence, has been rendered ef- 
fectual ¢ opposition to the admission into the Union of new 
slavesholding States; and opposition to Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the very hearth and domestic abode of 
the national honor—have ever been, and are the cherished 
doctrines of our state. . Let us, Fellow Citizens, stand by 
and maintain them unshrinkingly and fearlessly. While 
we admii and scrupulonsly respect the constitutional rights 


of other states, “n this momentous subject, let us not either 

by fear or interest, be driven from aught of that spirit of in- 

dependence and veneration for freedam, which has ever 
a 

characterized our beloved Commonwealth. 


Above all, let us never vield up the right of the free dis- 


cussion of any evil which may arise in the laad or any part 
of it; convivced that the moment we do sq the bond of 
union is broken. 
pact to continue together for certain specified purposes, the 
instant one portion of it succeeds in imposing terms and 
dictating conditions upow another, not found in the contract, 
the relation between them changes, and that which was 
union becomes subjection. 


For, the union being @ voluntary com- 





Goverxor Vance—In his inaugural address, speaking 


of the share of the “‘surplus revenue” coming to this state 
says? 


“Tis a sacred gilt to us, now freed from encumbrance, 


and belongs alike to the whole body of our people—‘the hum- 
blest and the proudest, the wealthiest and the most desti- 


ute? (1) “Phat which we have received by ‘the uncom- 


promising fidelity of those in whom the guardianship and 


“Then, gentlemen, itis your duty to make the computa- 





independence, always begets embittered feelingsin both par- 
ei prot nn " . . y 


{ 


ig 


a 


how singularly blinding is the influence of Slavery on their 


If the north knew her as 


well as we do, and is desirous of bringing her to a_ proper 


2 


~e 


sons? 


cumstances, 


held, 


enlightened and useful en n 
ly be done by building up our common schools; and when | charitable in his censure, as 
we reflect that the very foundationsof our political system 
rest upon the vittue and intelligence of our people, and that 
the interest at stake igno less than the perpetuation of our 
free institutions, you cannot falter in your exertions to ac- 
complish the great object in view. 
“Read our coiistitution, aiid there learn what were the 
feelings of our fathers upon this subject. 
section of the eighth article, reads thus: “no Jaw shall be 
passed to prevent the poor in the several counties and town- 
ships in this State, from an equal participation in the schools, 
academies, colleges and universities of this State, endowed 
in whole or in part from the revenue arising from donations 
made by the United States.” 

“How has this injunction been regar’ed? We, to be 
sure, have not passed a law to prohibit the poor from enter- 
ing our colleges and universities, but from a want of that 
1 systemand organization necessary to give efficiency to our 
common schools, they are as much excluded, as if they were 
prohibited by positive-statute. (2) A 

“Our school system has had great difficulties to encounter 
—it has been met by the combined force of avarice, wealth 
but [ now congratulate its early advocates 


and ignorance, 
: n success —A 


that their labors are about to be crowned wit! 
fund is now within their reach, that avarice has no claim to 
—wealth cannot control, and which will make ignorance it 
self acknowledge its fatal error, and bow in perfect submis- 
sion.-— Then jet the grumbler no more talk about. his heavy 
contributions for the education of the poor; if the poor and 
the destitute get their rights, they will no longer be quartered 
upon his bounty ; but rather let it be our ambition to vie with 
each other, in our exertions to bring into form a system of 
ecucation, which will ensure a faithful and impartial appli- 
cation of the means now at our comniand, with those in pros- 
pect; so that the diffusion of the benefits and blessings ofa 
thorough common school education, shall reach every child 
throughout every section of our State.” 
And who are more *‘destitute” than the children of 
the colored people among us? And who more imploringly 
than they, beg for the benefits of education ? 


hed of their own bodies. 





name from the colleges or universities. 
excluding from the common schools, such of them as may 


have the misfortune of a colored skin. Or has it come to 


yet ridiculous absuidity. 


The twenty fifth 


9, Does Gov. Vance speak advisedly on this subject? 
There is, to be sure, no law for excluding the “psor?? by 
But there is one for 


this, that we have so long and so systematically oppressed, 
and therefore despised the colored people among us, that we 
are beginning to cease thinking or speaking of them as per- 
This indeed would be keeping pace with the slave- 
holder, as far as we can, considering the difference in ow cir- 
Gov. McDuffle prates as flippantly about 
“Justice”? being the “highest expediency” and about South 
Carolina being “the dast state in the Union that would know- 
ingly violate it,” as if there was not a single person in her 
whole limits, instead ofa large majority, who are legally and 
systematically plundered, not only of all they make but rob- 
Now, Gov. McDuffie has so long 
been in the habit of looking on the colored man as no person, 
that, doubtless, he scarcely once thinks, in penning his gas- 
conades about Liberty and Justice and Right, of their cruel 


We trust that it may notbe so with us here-and that when 
the Constitution declares (as it does) that the poor of the 
State, “of every grade, without any distinction or preference 
whatever’ shall have free access to our schceols, academies, 
colleges and universities, that the poorest among us shall not 
be excluded by /aw—and that a Governor, when he public- 
ly expresses a wish that “the benefits and blessings of a thor- 
ough common school education may reach every child thro’- 
out every section of the state”? does not mean that there are 
hundreds of children from whom they may be properly with- 


4g now made, 


ist, so far as the point before us is concerned, is not one o 


and “the worst of robbers.” The difference is one of fac 


olitionist says, the slave holders hold their slaves “for gain’ 
—-Dr. Channing denies it. 


dinary or superficial manifestations of Slavery— 


luxury, &e, &e. 
Dr. Channirg has called them. 


have drawn seem inevitable. 


2. Slaveholders treat their slaves as property. They fee 


them. So do they their horses. 


them. 


the predominant motive is “gain,” in keeping up his abilit 


for further performance, It will be difficult to prove as 


in the case of the slave. 


so is the slave. 


When the annual product of the horse’s labor is sold i 
entitled to any part of the avails. 


of his labor. 


So does the slave holder with his slave. 


Ther 
are many “.roperties”? (to use a word introduced from th 


fer, as the horse. Usually, he isas little consulted, 


mesne iord, if he may beso called, whose title to the nam 


an inhuman office, 


Slave holders use the intelligence of the beast to direct it 
labor; they do the same with the mind of the slave. 


Its ba 
by which the brute may claim connection with man, is al 


pose than to direct the labor of the slave. Against its highe 


t» Heaven, the slaveholder hastaken the Carihagenian’s oat! 
of eternal ennity. 
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be sent again. 


one reproach. 


—what not. 


ate. 








should be withheld from them. 


of it to the minds of others. 
lute one as a murderer, although he had been tried and con- 
victed of murder, 


who hold their slaves ‘for gain.”? 
gladly avoid them altogether, but the nature of the case, the 
object of the examination, the magnitude of the results, all 
forbid, and compel him to deal thus honestly and plainly 
in calling things by their right names. Painful, as I am sure 
nt would be tohim, to have the conviction fastened on his 
mind by incontestable facts, that the “great majority” of 
slaveholders do huld slaves **tor gain?» —he would noton this 
account, stop to call. them by the names he thinks appropri- 
The fact of their being a multitude, so far from furnish- 
ing a reason for his imposing restraint on bimself, would, it 
seems to us, be a good one for proclaiming stili more widely, 
their true character. Out ofthe foregoing remarks a rule 
may be deduced for judging safely in this matter. 
true, that the *censuré”? with which Dr. Channing has visi- 
ted one class of slave holders, is as “sweeping” so far as this 
classis concerned as any with which the abolitionist has vis- 
ited all classes of slave holders? Now, suppose all, or ‘a 
majority??* of those whom Dr. C. considersasexempted from 
his censure—that is, the slaveholders who do not hold their | 81¥erces to himself, to his family and to the nation, | Like 
slaves ‘for gain’?—were finally to be resolved into that which 
1s obnoxious to it, so that the whole south should be possessed | Shed the tears of conscious irresolution to depart from it ;— 
by slave holders who do hold their slaves ‘for gain’—he | 9 forgetting in the meanwhile the. critic’s advice—si_ vis 
would stand precisely in the place of the abolitiomst sq far| © flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.?” 

as the ‘censure”—~the ‘sweeping censure” of southern slave 
trust was reposed, it isour duty to invest and preserve for | holders is concerned. He would be as open to the slave hol, the cause of lamentation suddenly disappears—evil is called} 4 nother? ‘There is aslave-holder, living undér taws which forbid 
ourselves, and for our posterity. ' 





Memerrs or Concress.—The Philanth opist will be sentocea- 
sionally, during the present session of Congress, to the members of 
that Body—esperially to those from slave-holdling states 
have no other o'ject in doing so, than to furnish thei with such 
information as our paper contains of the true state of a question 
in which’ they are much concerned, and a’ out which nothing 
Should any of them return us the 
paper, withtheir names written onthe envelope or margin, it 
shall be considered as the expression of a desire that it should not 


REMARKS ON Dik. CITANNING’S LETTER. 


Dr. Channing says, abolitionists “are particularly open to 


Their writings have been blemished by a 


his crime as murder—of the perpetrator asa murderer. 
with the slaveholder:—I should be inexcusable, if, in the 
common intercourse which circumstances might make it ne- 


i 


spirit of intolerance, sweeping censure, and rash injurious 
judgment.”—“ And first [they have been intolerant] toward 
the slave holder.”? 
In examining this charge it wil] be well, in the outset, to 
fix on some rule which shall determine what is “intolerant”? 
We think the following is sufficient for the 
present occasion ;— whenever a proper exigency calls on us 
to examine, and pronounce on, the conduct of our fellow men, 
we may well use such words as will best convey our opinion 
For instance, I would not sa- 


Yet, were I called on to converse with 
him on the nature of his crime, or to discuss before the com- 
munity the degree of his guilt, I might not shun to speak of 


So 


cessary for me to have withhim, I should address him asa 
“tyrant? and a “robber? But were I summoned, in the 
cause of God and Man—of Religion and my Country, to 
judge and pronounce on his conduct and character, in refer- 
ence to the divine law and the equal rights of his fellow men, 
it would become my inevitab’e duty,—howeyer unpleasant 
—to call him, should my examination so prove him, even the 
“worst of tyrants and the worst of robbers.”? --1t ison this 
ground we apprehend, that Dr, Channing has not hesitated 
to apply such titles to a certain class of Slaveholders—those 
He would, we doubt not, 


Is it not 


tion, and sce what portion of it belongs to the poor and the | as no “usus loquendi” compels, in suct cases to circuity of 
destitute. Remember that you are now about to become } speech, to-state exceptions, which in number and importance 
theit trustees and guardians, and that a heavy responsibility | cannot affect the-argument.. Of this we have ‘the highest | | 
rests upon you, to make such application of their means as| precedents to which we can.appeal, in the conduct and ad-| Soath?  Keligious slaveholders—ihe SouTHeRN Cirurci. 
wi!l enable them to become worthy members of society and | dresses of the Saviour and his Aposties. 
= t 2 Sti ae OTR Ber et : ~ « -§ - bi: t 


We 


begone!! 


as property is altogether undeniable. 


to every enactment having this object in view. 


lance with which they exclude knowledge from their minds, 
But this difference does not affect the argument—for it is as 
observable in different owners of brutes. One will work his 
horses or his oxen much more severely, whilst he feeds them 
Yet themerciful man 
holds his horses and his cattle for gain as stiictlyasthe un- 
merciful. 


more penuriously than his neighbor. 


With but these proofs that have been already introduced, 
the abolitianist has made out, to say the least of it, a strong 
presumplive case against all classes of slave holders. Should 
he rest it here, with what countervailing testimony would 
Dr. C. begin ?—For let it be remembered that the case is 
to be tried and determined on testimony, and not on the 
vague surmises ofa charity that is reluctant to rejoice in the 
Truth, because the truth makes the slave holders more inex- 
cusable than we wish them to be, 


Will he ask, first, to introduce the slave holders them- 
selves? Although it is totally inadmissible to permit a party 
ontrial to testify for himself, it shall be conceced in the pres- 
Well, with what class will he begin? Sure- 
ly, with the religious class of slave holders—for if sincerity 
on this subject is to be found atall among slave holders, we 
must look for it in them. Some of them declare—or rather 
did declare a few years ago—that although slave holders they 
are opposed to slavery. It is admitted that, in one 
sense, they are opposed to slavery,—though not ta its 
(supposed) advantages. They would prefer, if it could be 
so arljusted, to enjoy the Fruits, without the harrassing drud- 
gery of cultivating the Tree; but sooner than relinquish. the 
first, they are willing to underg the latter. Their fondness 
for the fruit is stronger than their dislike to the tree. ‘They 
are in the situation of the fraudulent mau who has grown 
rich by overreaching his innocent neighbor, and who is en- 
joying in luxury the reward of his dishonesty, but whose con- 
science is unceasingly goading him. He hates the fraud he 
has committed because it makes him. unhappy—-but not so 
heartily as he loves the spoil on which he is revelling: there 
fore it is, that he will not restore. 


ent instance, 


Whilst public opinion made no demand on the slavehol- 
der to restore to the slave his rights—none so lugubrious as 
he. Look at the speeches made at nearly all the coloniza- 
tion meetings by the slave holder—he would almost weep at 
his own eloquent representations of the evils of slavery; he 
failed not to speak, too, of its injustice, its cruelties, its con- 


the unstrung inebriate, he would herald forth hisown folly— 


But when it was urged on him to da tighteusness at once, 


good—-bitter sweet, and slavery with ull its ills, its injustice, 


*I have used, as Dr. C. has, “a majority” for the whole— | its cruelty, its whips, it# chains, its blood, its lust, its crushed 


minds, its’ bleeding hearts is conversed, ifnot into a blessing, 
into something quite harmless,. Who have done: this at the 





Not any particular branch of it—but Methodist and Bap- 


The difference, then, between Dr. C, and the abolition- 


principle. Tiiey have a belief, in common, that if the slave 
holders of the South, or a majority of them, hol: their slaves 
“for gain,” they may well be called “the worst of tyrants’? 


The abolitionist, in making out his case, might first offer 
the facts that are to be found in what may be called ‘the or- 


1, That all slaveholders hold their slaves as property. 
They make no pretence to hold them as any thing else. The 
abolitionist might well say,—all property is held by its own- 
ers for “gain” in some of its forms, of profit, convenience, 
If so, all slaves being considered property 
are held “for gain””—and the owners are consequently what 
If the premises be sound, 
and we see no defect in them, then, does the conclusion we 


They shelter and clothe 
So do they their horses, if any of them be kept for 
the course. In the case of the horse no one will deny that 


general thing, that the predominant motive isnot the same 


Tf the horse refuse to work, or prove refractory, he is bro’t 
to it, or subdued to obedience by some compuisory prcocess— 


the market, it never enters into the owner’s mind, that, he is 
Not more does the slave- 
holder think, that his slave is entitled to any part of the avails 
When the owner of a horse becomes tired of 
him, or wishes to make immediate gain from him, orto secure 
his ease or gratify his fancy, he sells him or gives him away. 
The slave is as 
much without powertosay or do any thing affecting his trans- 


West Indies, and of late becoming fashionable in Southern 
nomen lature) with their whole stock of slaves, horses, mules 
oxen, hogs, &e. &c., that are transferred so frequently that, 
it is probable, the slaves, themselves, are often ignorant, even 
of the names of their lord paramount, knowing only their 


rests not on an under tenancy, but on the bloody symbol of 


ser powers—its bare intelligence (we know no better word) 
that the slaveho!der educatcs—and this with no nobler pur- 
powers, that connect the slave as a man with God, and aspire 


He has his schoois—his academies—his 
colleges, all supported by law, but not one of them for the 
slave. These Oases, thinly scattered over the almost bound- 
less and ever growing mental Sahara, that slavery has made 
at the South, are guarded by the scourge, the rope, the gib- 
bet—whilst the wandering slave, as he passes by, hears from 
the watchtower the warder’s everlasting proclamation, slave 


Now, thatall slaveholders do hold and treat their slaves 
That the majority, a 
very great majority, task their bolily powers to the utmost 
they can endure, consistently with their capacity for renew- 
ed performance, admits ofnodoubt. And that they purpase- 
ly exclude the aliment of knowledge from the minds of their 
slaves, is evinced, not only by the Legislation of the slave 
states, but by the ready obedience which has been render.d 
By this, 
it is not intended to make the impression, that there is ne 
difference among slave holders in the moderation or excess 
with which their slaves are worked, or in the inhuman vigi- 


of the State. ‘This can, on- | ders’ allegation of being fanatical, indiscriminate and un- | tist, Presbyterian and Episcopalian——Protestant and Catho- 
: any abolitionist against whom it 


lic, and this with a consent that on any other point would 
have been hopeless. Whocan show any thing in the action 
ofany Eclesiastical body in a slave state, from which the 
¢ | slig! test inference can be drawn, that they, or the sects they 
represent, hold their slaves for any thing but “gain 2 Nor 
has any minority in such bodies, yet protested against the, 
high handed measures of the majority. Every evidence 
t | Shows that, on the subject of slaveholding, there is in the re- 


only, and it may be decided on this simple issue-—The ab- | ligious denominations throughout the South, the most unbro. 


>| ken unanimity. They seem not to hesitate at sundering all 
the ties of private friendship—the union of their own church. 
es and the union of the government, that they may continue 
slavery undisturbed. 

[To be continued. | 





BOLD ATTEMPT: TO HUMBUG, 


President Houston, of Texis, in ‘his inaugural] speech 
says, “the civilized world. contemplated with proud emotions 
conduct which reflects so much glary on the Anglo Saxen 
race.”? ; 


Ofall the large enterprises that have been conducted to 
(apparently) a successful termination, none has met with 
so little sympathy froin the civilized world, as the specula- 
ting and marauding enterprise of the Texan Patriots, The 
mischievous foolery about the “A nglo Saxon race,” has mif 
Jed but few, excepting alwaysa class of men among us who 
may be called the **Grory” men. / 

Again,—he says, speaking of the people of the Usitea 
Y | States,—“Their manly and generous feelings have been en- 
| listed in our behalf.? 

The feelings which it isprobable President Houst¢n meant 
were such ashe supposed could be still further enti¢ed by an 
offer to our citizens of the everlasting exclusive privilege of 
supplying the slave holders of Texas with the commodity of 
human flesh. 


d 


Again—“ We are BATTLING For Humax Linerty.” 
Proof --Slavery is established by the Constitution. The 
Legislative power can pass no emancipatioy act without the 


n 


consent of the master, nor can the master Wanumit, without 
the consent of the Legislative power. ‘Tjuly this isa San 
Jacinto attack on the Mind of the world  jugzte and befoo} 
it! 





“TOUCH NOT, TASTE NOT, HANDLE NOT.” 


Co!. Jacob Blanchard, President ofan abolition society in New 
England has lately fallen heir, in common with other relatives, to 
a considerable property in Georgia, about tea thousand dollars of 
which are said to be invested in-slaves, Tue enemies of emanci- 
pation have raiseda report, that Col, Blanchard has intimated a 
design 10 sell the negroes to ‘sone kind master, who, in conformi- 
ty to the request of his deceased brother, should give bonis, that 
the fumilies should not he separated.” The fo!lowing letter from 
the Rev. Kiah Bayley, of Hardwick,to a gentleman in Warsaw 
e| county, N. Y., pubiisied in the American Citizen, will at the saine 
time correct and explain the report, 


€ 
e 


“Harnwick, Vt. Nov. 12, 1876. 
“Tam informed that a report lias been published in the papers 
in your region, unfavorable to the character of Col Jacob Blanch- 
ard of Peacham, and calculated to strengthen the prejudices of 
those who are opposed to emancipation. Col. Blanchard is now 
1} gone to Georgia to settle his brother's estate, and cannot answer 
for himself, but [have a letter from hin, date! Angust 21, 186, 
in whichhe says: ‘But onone thing fam determined, that is, to 
Iet no pecuniary consideration influerce my conduct, (that is in 
relation to the slaves belonging to his brother's estate,) but to do 
1} unto them as [would inan exchange of circumstances, that they 
should do unto me, The conrse which I have pointed out for my 
own conduct, as faras fam concerned, is this,to give them the 
offer of freedom, and the means of leaving the state, as the laws 
of Georgia permit no colored person to be free within its limits; 
but as tivo, ofthe men have wives belonging to other owners, it is 
not probable that they will be willing to leave the country, and I 
never can persuade myself that it is my duty to force them out 
of itagainst their wishes Those who do not choose to accept 
the offer of freedom, I shall endeavor to have transmitted to such 
mastersas they may choose, and takea bond from the taster, 
that he will never transfer, or dispose of them, in any way, with- 
out their consent; and whatever money [ may receive on thir ac- 
‘count, to belaid up asa sacred deposit, to be applied te their ben- 
efit. whenever itcan be done advantageously. If, for instance, 
the laws of Georgia should be so ameliorated ag to permit emanci- 
pation; or if at any future time they should be willing to leave the 
state, let this (money) be appropriated to the purchase of their 
freedom, These are my views with my present knowledge of the 
subject; the result of my own reflections.’ 
“Such werethe deliberate views of Col. Blanchard when he left 
home for Georgia—such wasthe course of conduct which he 
meant to pursne; and his sisters and their husbands, ald abolitiox- 
ists, fully concurred ia these views; and Fhaveno doubt that Col. 
Blanchard wilt shake his hand from holding for himself or fr ends 
money obtained by the unholy practice of selling human beings. 
The children ofthe wicked one may enrich themselves by such 
traffic, but Col Jacob Blanchard and friends will not do it. Nor 
will the abolitionists of Vermont ever so belie their principles, as 
towink at such ungodly gains, © They are influenced by higher 
considerations, than the love of money, whatever their ca!umni- 
ators may say. 
“Tt would seem that a sense of justice would induce those edi- 
torswho have published the charges azainst Col. Blanchard, to 
publish his own statement in the case, that they would allow him 
to speak for himself. And this favor I would respectfully solicit of 
allsuch editors. Great is truth, and it will prevail. 
“KIAH BAYLEY:” 


We have copied the letter chiefly, that we may express our disseyt 
from the priaciple, invo!ved in some of the measures proposed by 
Col. Bianchard. We cannot doubt the sincerity of this gentle 
man, but we must still believe that the movement he contemplates” 
should the two slaves decline removing, proceeds upon an crru® 
neous principle. For our own part, we are dceply impressed with 
the truth of the motto—which stands at the head of our article, 
in relation to slavery; * Touch not, Taste not, Handle not.’ We 
would refrain, as from crime, from any act however mercifal in ap- 
pearance, which would in the remotest way recognize the justice 
of those laws, that sustain slavery, or appropriate a responsibility 
to the actor, which properly belonged to the community of slave 
holders. The principles of abolitionism, as we understand them, 
obligate Col, Blanchard, to declare explicitly to the slaves their 
inalienable right to liberty, anda wantof all right In him to con- 
tro! their movements; to-treat them as freemen; to proceed ia all 
things upon the assumption that they aresuch; and to furnish them 
With the means of making their freedum secure and available. If 
any should refuse to leave the state, preferring slavery to freedom, 
his skirts afte then clear of their blood. He has cone his duty, 
and God will not hold At accountable for sufferings they may in 
eur by their choice, but the slave-kolder, of whose laws these suf- 
ferings are a product. Why should he assume the awful respon- 
sibility of recognizing the laws of a system, he has pronounced 
accursed, of framing his conduct to suit its enactments, of selling 
men, whom his princip!es forbid him to exercise any control over, 
because he thinks it will promote their interests? He ought not to 
confine his view to the influence of the act on the individuals con- 
cerned; his acts are to he regulated by his principles, and bya 
view to the probable influence of the former on a couse, which 
aims to abolish ‘the slavery of two and a half millions of individ- 
uals, Will then his principles authorize him, no matter how be, 
nevolent his intention, to sell a man under any circumstances, — 
under any circumstances to become a participant in the operations 
of asystem of ynrigh ,_ irresponsible power? Can he fora 
moment doubt of the influence of the act, on the sacred cause to 
which he is pledged? Will it notgive adversaries reason to glory? 
Nay, do they not already glory in the admission by aproiminent 
aholitionist, that there ate circumstances, under which a man may, 
shall we say, treffic in man? it may be too strong—butin which 
a man may be justified in selling his fellow-creatures.into perpetu- 
al bondage? . They will reason, if it-be right in certain circumstan- 
ces, to sell a human being into slavery, can it be wrong in. like 
circumstances.to hold him inslavery?.- Suppose: the individaal, 
who. buys the two slaves; does:so, , if they remain, a 
worse master may purchase andmaltreat)them, or, if they go, 
their perce will.be ruined and their families’ left desolate. Is he t 
not equally justifiable with Co!, Blanchard, who sells tiem? Far: 
ther, if one kind of benevolence may justify slavery, why not 
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emancipation. He is convinced slavery is sinful, but is too poor 
to'furnish his slaves with the means of leaving the state; while, 
if they remain when emancipated, they wil! certainly be sold to 
other’ masters, less piteous and provident than himself, Ihe not 
therefore right'in continuing thepractice of slavery? =i. 
The fact is, fet thé rectitude of the principle on. which Col. 
Blanchard proposes to.act, be universally admited, and abolition: 
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Jose its power. Its simplicity is destroyed, and is substituted 
set of complex principles, entirely inefficient in operation. 
pt slavery is sin ‘under all circumstances, and should therefore 
i mediately abandoned, isthe simple, powerful doctrine from 
which itderives its character, to which it owesall its victories, 
and by the power of which it is destined to accomplish the entire 
overthrow of slavery throughout the world. . 
we havelittle doubt that on more mature consideration, Col. 
Blanchard will conclude, to leave the responsiblities in the case 
ynder consideration precisely where they should be left, with the 
community of slave-holders—‘to touch not, taste not; handle not 
the unclean thing.—Eds. Phil, 








SCENES AT THE SOUTH. 
No. V. 


«jf 1 were doomed to dic immediately after recording these 
sentiments, Tcould say in all sincerity. and under all the sanctions 
of Christianity and patriotism, God forbid, that my descendants in 
the remotest generation, should live in any other than a commu- 
sity having the institution of domestic slavery ’’—Governor 
wDufie. 

Mrs. a widow, resided in County, 
joliana. Sheheld in Boon County, Kentucky, as'ave named 
sanders. She was a member of the Presbyterian—he, of the 
piptistchurch, A few weeks since, she was persuaded to sell 
jim, on these conditions, that he was to gu to Mr. who was 
ppiteda kind master; and that heshould not he separated from 
jis wife and children and4taken down the river. The conditions 
were Wholly disregarded. Hewas sold, tobe separated from his 
fmily, and togodown the-river. It was at the Cnorcn and 
luring the performance of Divixe service that he was seized; and 
jriven in chains to the prison of the slaver. It was from hearing 
sad anitingin the praises of the the Most High that he was so sud- 
denly transferred to, where he could hear and unite only in the 
groans of despair. 

The reader will be pleased to hear, that after making every ef: 
fort inefeetnally, to remain with his wife and children, Sanders 
aeceeded in making his escape. 























Vi, 

Thomas Short of Columbia County, Georgia, a near neighbor of 
ihenarrator, heldaslave distinguished for his honesty, submis- 
siveness and general fidelity, Thelatter had asa wife, a woman 
jo the slave of his master. Several children were the fruit of 
theirunion, The father on going from his work to the house for 
water to drink, saw a child of his master’s heating one of his own, 
Hegave hima slight tap on the cheek, and told him to desist. 
The insulted child complained to its mother—the mother to its fa- 
thet; who, provided with a rope, ordered the slave to cross his 
nds to be tied preparatory to being beaten, The slave, to escape 
the present rage of his master, turned and attenpted to fice from 
him. Themaster took down his gun near at hand, and dischar- 
ing its contents into his back, killed him instantly. No notice 
vastaken of the act by the civilauthorities. So far as they were 
oneerned the master remained undisturbed. Not.so with a high- 
rauthority—his Own conscience. Its condemnation lingered 
\ot—its furies forgot not their work, The master became intem. 
erate—at one time the reckless victim of furious passion, then 
if the must gloomy despondency. He would visit the house of 
he narrator, to bemoan the evils of slavery and utter his halt- 
ormed resolutions of removing with hiu: (for he was then about 
migrating) toa free state. Itis probable he might have done so, 
ad it not been, —according to his own account—that his wife was 
unwilling to relinquish the long-tried indulgencies of slavery. Not 





“We have just received your letter, dated the 27th, Feb, 
accompanied by several communications from other friends, 
and a quantity of provisions sent out by brother C.. The 
letters and periodicals have been very refreshing to us. The 
provisions were also very acceptable, as they are very scarce 
at the present time in the colony. ‘Some, no doubt, are now 
actually suffering from hunger. We received a letter fram 
Millsburg, a day or two since, which stated that the inhabi- 
tants were in a state of starvation; that they could not get 
cassaclas, (their last resort,) to eat. We have hada similar 
repurt from Cladwell. ‘The colonists are almost altogether 
dependent upon the natives for, their sustenance. When, 

‘herefore, the natives do not have a sufficient supply of food 

to sell, the colonists suffer, When wars rage among the 

various tribes, and prevent them from cultivating their 

ground, the colony participates with the natives in the priva- 

tion of food. If they make war upon the native and. des- 

troy their rice fields, as in the last war at Bassa Cave, they 

cut off their own supplies. ‘This state of things, arises from 

the mistaken policy of the colonists, in neglecting agriculture 

for the sake of trade. ‘Those who had any capital when 

they came out, have gone to trading with the natives, and in 

a vast majority of instances have run through with their 

property in this way, Those whohave done any thing in 

agriculture, have been in general too poor to purchase cattle 

for working, and have therefore been able to do nothing ve- 

ry extensively, in cultivating the soil, The land, it is true, 

is fertile, but its fertility ischiefly seen in the rank growth of 
weeds, grass and bushes, ‘T'o keep these down, merely with 

a hoe and cutlass, requires no small degree of labor. If the 

new colony at Bassa Cove goon as they have begun, we 

think they may be able, afier awhile, to render themselves in 
a great measure, if not altogether, independent of the natives 

for their supplies of food. We hope this wiil be the case. 

Their present agent has done much to promote this object; 
but his health is so much impaired at the present time, that 
we fear he will soon be compelled to leave the country for A- 
merica, Whenhe leaves, an ageut ofsimilar qualifications, 
will be very much needed, to carry forward what he has be- 
gun. 


‘*), how much this people need the influence of the gos- 
pel! When I was there, the last time, | had 9 give some 
clo'h and tobacco, to redeema native from death. He was 
one who came up with us ina canoe. He met, in one of 
the adjacent towns, with another native, whose father had 
been killed a long while ago, in a war with the tribe to which 
he belonged, and the son declared he would revenge the death 
of his father, They cameto Sante Will’s town. 1 saw 
the fellow who wished to slay the other. He seemed very 
fierce and revengeful, aad when requested to take a ransom, 
said it was not a money palaver, and he would have the fel- 
low’s life. ‘The head man of the town, to which the aven- 
gerbelonged, fearing that he should lose his influence with 
the Americans, was induced, at the earnest request of two 
or three tra fers, who were present, to prevent the perpetration 
of the crime, and compel the fellow to accept of sorhe eluth 
and tobacco for the ransom of the victim. T'wo or three 
weeks ago, a little boy, about eight years old, who was fre- 
quently following me about, and jabbering in the country 
language, wascarried off tobe sold a slave. I felt badly 
about it, though I did notknow , tll some days after he was 
gone, that he was carried off for this purpose. The king 
knowing that I was opposed to slavery, had no doubt de- 
signedly concealed it from me. He was kept confined in a 
town aboutfour miles from Sante WIIl’s place for some davs. 
He was carried to the sea shore, but the slave vessel had 
just gone; so they brought him back, much to the Joy of the 
boy, who said he cried all the way to the sea. When will 
the nations of the earth combine their power to crush 
this abominable traffic? We need one or two frigates con- 


tinguished and rare honor of being counted worthy to belong 
to “the noble army of martyrs,” who jn all ages, have been 
the very elite of “the sacramental host of God’s elect,” and 
whether in the dungeon or on the pillory, whether standing 
upon the scaffold or embracing the stake, praising him con- 
tinually, being blessed forevermore. ‘For hereunto were 
ye called,” says the apostle Peter to the early converts; and 
he infused into their minds great consolation and spiritual 
strenghth by reminding them of this fact——“Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that we should follow 
his steps.’ What! suffered for us! aud shall we not also 
cheerfully suffer for his dear sake? He “endured the cross, 
despising the shame”’—though rich, yet he became poor for 
our sakes, that we through his poverty might be made rich’? 
—and forall the revilings heaped upon us, and for all the 
sufferings we endure, on hisaccount, he bids us rejoice, be- 
cause great isour reward in heaven, and promises that we 
shall reign with him in glory. O, what a costly recom- 
pense! how incomparably disproportionate to the “sum 
total” of our trials aud sacrifices and losses! Nor is it all 
in another world—O no! Weare made happy, unspeakably 
happy, here, in. the milst of a storm of reproach and the 
fire of persecution—and not only happy, but more confident 
in God, more attached to Christ, more obedient to the Spirit 
of Truth, Iam sure, that your inward peace and enjoy- 
ment are greater, at this hour, than they have ever. been in 
the brightest hours of your existence. But, alas! how few 
—-we have reason to fear-~even among professing Christians, 
understand, either theoretically or practically, how it is, 
that “as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our conso- 
lation also aboundeth by Christ?”—or whatit is to be ‘al- 
ways bearing about in the. body the dying of the Lord Je- 
sus,’ or to be “always delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake,”? orto he healed by his stripes, or ta bear his cross, 
orto know “the fellowship of his sufferings,” or to re- 
joice in being “partakers of Christ’s sufferings.» [hey 
give noheed to the instructive fact, that “the Caztain of 
their salvation was made perfect through suferings,” and 
that, “though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered” : —and this declaration, though 
they profess to believe it, is in fact perfectly paradoxical 
or enigmatical to’ them--**He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me: and he 
that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not wor- 
thy of me: he that findeth his life shall Jose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Nordo they know 
the meaning of this language—-“If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they 
call (or stigmatize) them of his household?” Nor do they 
understand this assertion —“They who live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution.» Persecution! * Why their 
religion is dainty and popular—always walking in silver 
slippers—-always prudent, judicious, pliant,wise, inoffensive! 
--But they “have their reward.” 

Bro. S. J. May is here in Brooklyn, and deeply does 





low men asproperty—mere merchantable commodities, are 
walking in his fuot-steps. The children of Israel were, also, 
blessed with the preciouis privilege of enslaving men and wo- 
men. Cinist and his Apostles recognized the relation of 
master and slave. Andasamatter of course, IE must be a 
very mischievous man, because I dared to question the equi- 
ty of a practice of so long standing, and sanctioned by such 
indisputable authority. . . 


At the next meeting we made two soeeches each. Which 





had the better of the argument the audiznce are very capa- 
ble of determining. But if any of them doubted the propri- 
ety of discussing the subject of slavery in the free states 5 
they must have been convinced of the necessity for speedy 

and vigorous action, lest the minds of our youth be corrupted 

by the pru-slavery spirit of the north, 

My next appointment was at Coshocton, At that place 
I was kindly received, and entertained by the Rev. J. Wylie, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian church. Afver great difficulry— 
succeeded in obtaining the court house to hold meetings in. 
But the Colonizationists became so enraged, that the friends 
of law and human rights, were very rauch alarmed for the 
peace of the town, and my personal safety. Some of them 
advised me not to lecture in public, However, at the ap- 
pointed hour, arespectable audience assembled to hear. The 
threats of violence had been so furious, that but two females 
ventured to appear. We had scarcely got together, when 
the mob, armed with the usual weapons, collected. They 


thé faithful in the present day, who hold and treat their fel- 


. n 


ee tae 

On their meeting on Monday morning, they took. care ta, 
Appoint One to the chair, that would let no one in the least 
favorable to abolitionists speak. Some of the oldest citi- 
zens of the place, Col, Nye, for instance, whose wife wag 
the first woman that landed here, were determined there 
should be no mob and went to their meeting and out-voted 
the mob party. This venerable old man was repeatedly 
commanded in a peremptory manner to “git down,” when 
he attempted to speak. “Sit down yourself,” said the 
veteran, “1 have fought for the constitution and laws of 








were headed, as 1 was informed, by a Mr. Lain, a rich mer- 
chant and warm advocate of. the Colonization Society. ‘The 
doors of the Court house were svon forced open, and the mee- 
ting dispersed. So they triumphed in mobbing down _liber- 
tyaad law, and mobbing up slavery. If L were correctly in- 
formed, many of the wealthy and imfluential in the town, 
gavé their sanction tu the proceedings. 


A. T. RANKIN, 








LETTER FROM REV. A. ATEN. 
Extract of a letter from Springfield, Hamilton County, Ohio, 
dated 

December, 13, 1836. 
Dear Sin: 
It will no doubt rejoice your heart, as well as the 
heart of every érwe philanthropist, to leara that anti-slavery 
principles have recently made an encouraging advance in 
this region, John Rankin, agent of the Ohio Anti Slavery 
Society, delivered two or three addresses on the subject and 
the result was beyond expectation. Tuue there has never 
ween any violent opposition to the cause in this place, yet 
its friends felt almostalone. Butafter theaddress last eve- 
ning, in which was shown the danger and remedy of slavery, 
a constitution was presented and tne names of forty three 
were signed, This was a result most cheering and anima- 
ting to the heart. 
munity generally have incorrect views ofanti slavery princi- 


The fact was clearly seen that the com- 


these states, and will shed the last drop of my blood before 
there shall be another mob here.?? . 


The Mayor A. F. Nye,a son of the former, too, was at 
his post. He bespoke the assistance of some trusty able 
bodied citizens, not abolitionists, and with the statute-book 
under his arm, walked to and fro all day at the place of the 
anti-slavery meeting, ready to arrest the “most respectable id 
of the mob gentry, and consign them to a lodging with their 
fellow. culprits of other deeds, despite of their property, 
rank, office or other “highly respectable” attributes. The 
church too had become alarmed, and called a meeting, re- 
questing us not to occupy the house: but it seems the build- 
ing committee had never passed it over into their hands, and 
one of them not an abolitionist, declared “that be would 
see the house razed to its very last stone, before the aboli- 
tionists should be thrust out of it.” In consequence of the 
pro-slavery spirit manifested, and of their convictions of the 
truth of our principles the junior Editor of the Gazette, a 
graduate of the University at Athens, W. Emerson, de- 
clared himself an abolitionist, asdid also Rev. A. Dana,a 
minister of the Baptist church, with eleven others. Our 
Society now numbers 131 male, and 46 female members—~ 
seventy-five or upwards of these “interlopers” and ‘de- 
luded youngsters’? are legal voters of this county, and a 
large proportion of the remainder are natives of the same, 
both male and female, including four ministers, and another 
also who has gone ona foreign mission, of Jove to the 1nur- 
derersof Lyman and Munson—Strange what fanaticism 
willdo! . 

In haste, Yours, affectionately, 
S. HALL. 


P. S. Thirty-two or upwards of the students nowin 


this college are abolitionists--There is no ‘ Marietta Soci 
ety,’ as down among the pledges, but it should be the 


‘Washington coun.y” this being the only one ever organ 
ized here. 








“INTERESTING CoNVENTION.—For the last two weeks our city 
has been the scene of a hizh!y interesting congress. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the Americay Anti Slavery Society, having 
heen prospered in the procurement of nearly 60 able agents, to 
Jabor inawakening public attention to American Slavery and !ts 
remedy, it was thought advisable to convene as many as could 
conveniently assemble in this city, for the purpose of mutual con- 


sultation respecting their future proceedings, Thirty-six gentle- 


men responded to the invitation, and have been in daily and labo- 
rious conference since Nov. 15th, 


“So far as we can judge, they are about equally divided into three 


ongafierward,in a fitof anger, be kicked one of his pregnant 
erro women in the side and occasioned her death. His habits 
{ intemperance now became excessive, and it was not long til] 
ey terminated his wretched life in a hopcless death. 


classes, ministers of the gospel in middle life, young preachers, 
and other young men mostly in an advanced stage of preparation 
for the ministry- A few are not destined tothe ministry. They 
are of five orsix diferent denominations of Christians, and stand 
high in the scale of inte!lectual and moral worth. We venture 
to say thatno body of men has Jately convened in our country, 
which bas exhibited better specimens of both. Their deliberations 
have been of the most creditable character, and will result in con- 
sequences of the greatest moment, to our country, to humanity, 
and toreligion. Theanti-aboli.ion papers are in dismay, at the 


he sympathise (aswill millions of good men) with you in 
your sufferings. You have our joint affections and prayers. 
Mrs, Garrison knows how to mingle her fears and anxieties 


ples, and that when they are-clearly presented, they com- 
mend themselves to every man’s conscience. It is manifest 
that the opposition of a community to those principles is gen- 
erally to be attributed to a want of correct information on 


stantly on this coast, to catch the slavers. We trequently 
see them lying off nota great distance from the shore, wait- 
ing totake in acargo of slaves. I have seen the king and 
his son fiercely quarreiing in consequence of drinking rum 


* i i a] rhie ust occupy the bos vife, 
which the slaver had sent to induce himto trade! with those which must occupy the bosom of your dear wife 


We trust you will have all needed consolation, ‘‘consider- 
ing him who endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be wearied and faintin your minds.” 





the subject. After hearing the addresses of Mr. Rankin, ev- 
ery one seemed to think, who cou/d mob such a man, and 
who could disturb a society formed to advance principles so 


novle and elevating in their nature, and calculated to bless 


COLONIZATION. 





Diferent reports prevail with regard to the condition of the col- “or 
cast 


yat Liberia. We have now under our eye several most con 


TUE CINCINNATI EVENING POST. 


“Te [ rAuLT MYSELF For any TuING, Mr. Sreaxer, | not away therefore your confidence, which hath great recom- 


ulictory statements. First, is a letter, published in the African 
opositery, dated Monrovia, April 26th, 1856, and addressed to 
vy RR. Gurley, from B, R. Wilson, who is said to be a very 
ligent co'onist. He states thatthe colony is in good health,” 
arming going on well,” “many of the farmers from Mississpp; 
e doing well,” thinking ‘they will be able to ship produce to 
eUnited States in Jess than two years,” and that “they are much 
couraged in the present crops." Next we have a letter froin 
cob Gross, toa gentleman in Maryland, dated Cape Palmas, 
ptember 4th, 1836 Me writes likea man of spirit, blessing God. 
at “though some weak and fickle minded, who badly wanta 
yster, or whose minds are destitute of strength, solidity, or en- 
ise, may look to the land of bondage, long for their chains, 
about their flesh pets or weep for the tomhs of their fathers, he 
many others are determined to stay here to live and here to 
nowing that little with contentment is better than much and 
nbje therewith.” He contradicts the report about starvation- 
ich had been mentioned tohim, by the gentleman whom he ad- 
sed, ina previous letter, and says, that for hisown part, le 
snothing iu the colony “to frighten, but rather much to en- 
iraze then.” Hle does not deal much in facts, but writes like 
ian Who had made up his mind to endure hardship and priva- 
1, rather than suffer the infliction of prejudice and op- 
















ssiOn. 
Ve liave heard the witnesses testify to the good eondition of 
‘colony; now for the opposing evidence 
First, we have “information respecting Cape Palmas colony, 
a colonist recently retyened ta this country,” as published in 
) Essex Gazette. The colonist is Samuel Query, who, accor. 
gto the Gazette, possesses a certificate of good character and 
ating, signed by the Agent of the Maryland colonization Societys 
Cape Patmas. Hestates, “that he wentinto Cape Palmas with 
otsixty other colored emigrants in the brig Bowline, which 
ed from Baltimore Nov, 1334; that nearly all of them were sick 
after their arrival some very sick for a lang time and three of 
cat tied:—-that on their arrival! they were put intoa long house 
vered withthateh, which leaked so badly, that it was impossi, 
-tokeep any thing dry init. ‘Their clothes, beds, and bedding 
re continually wet and almost ruined by remaining so long in 
at state—that in this building the sick laid without the atten- 
nee of a physician or nurses—their only assistance being the 
Ithey were able to furnish each other. 
Ue statesthat the Colonization Society allowed each of the em- 
ants for subsistence during the first six months afier their arri 
‘three pounds of salt meat, four quarts of meal, one quart of 
e,andone half pint of molasses per week;—that egch of the 
‘onists were putin possession of five acres of lund to cultivaie 
‘the purpose of gaining a subsistence; but it is so poor that it 
impossible to make a living from it—that they cleared a part of 
ir lots and planted them with corn, peas, bens, tobacco and 
ton, but none of them would grow so asto yield any prodnce. 
ey repeated the attempt without any success; the corn and other 
abies sprungup two or three inches and then withered and 
4. The only vegetable they could raise was sweet potatoes, 
‘they grew onty toa very small size. The soil is very thin 
dsandy, and in some places Fecky—one might as well cultivate 
and hank. , 
Hestatesthat Mr. Gold who went out with the expedition, and 
0 Wasa good judge of land was invited to view the lots they 
te trying to cultivate, told the colonists on the spot he did not 
‘how they could get aliving there.’ He also states thatthe col. 
its have no stock—there is no neat cattle, sheep orswine in the 
ony, and few, if any fowls—that there are no wild animals in 
Vicinity of the settlement—that the colo nists are entirely de 
ent un the natives, or the supplies of the Society for the 
ansof subsistence—that after the rations furnished by the So. 
yfor the term of six months were withheld, the emigrants 
teunder the necessity of parting with such articles as they 
ld spare to buy. food of the natives and when this resource 
ed they went to the Society's store for rice, &c. and paid in !a, 
' He further states that very many of the colonists are dissatis- 
dand anxious to réturn to America, but that for want of money 
pay their passages it is impossible for them to getaway. He 
Sheard those, whom he knew had hard masters in this. country, 
tepeatedly, ‘if their masters would send for them and pay 
itfare home, they would gladly gerve them aslong as they 
ed.’ Hesaysalso that the evlonists have often written to their 
ends in this country how they were situated, but could not Jearn 
\tany of their letters had been received, as they have returned 
answers—and that some of the colonists were desirous of send- 
information of their suffering condition to their triends in this 
lntry to prevent their coming‘out to the. colony to die with dis- 
and want. : 





; ‘q Savem, November 7, 1836. 
This is to certify that Samuel Query made if our presence, the 


ove statements ‘respecting his emigration to Cape Palmas, and | 


‘condition of the colonists when he left it in’ April 1836. 
; 2 AT WM. B.. DODGE, 
, : ISAAC WINSLOW. 

Thetruth of the above would seem to derive considerable con- 

mation from a letter, from Mr. Crocker, dated Edina, June 21, 

“6, and published in thé Baptist Missionary Magazine, We se.. 

+ the following extracts, the first of which represents the con- 

‘ion ofthe colony as deplorable; and the second of which makes 
has colonization been: in arresting the 


‘aware how impotent ! 


Wetrader~ «> 
. } 


Iris THAT I aM Too BRAVE”—was a speech, or rather 
pirt of aspeech, delivered, some years ago by a silly, and, 
jn addition to that--a drunken member of the Kentucky 
Legislature on being admonished. by another member that 
he was running against the popular current in dis coun- 
y- 

The editor of the Post felt as brave as the Kentucky leg- 
islator when atthe commencement of the “Reign of ‘Ter- 
ror? in Cincinnati, he advised that certain of his fellow 
citizens should be.**Lynched,”? 

He seems to have lost some of his confidence, if we may 
judge from the manner in which he ushers in the abolition— 
part of Gov. McDuffie’s Message, Here it is-- 


“ABOLITION, 


“We yesterday devoted a large portion of our paper toex- 
tracts fram Gov. Mc Duffie’s Message (of South Carolina) on 
the interesting subject of the Ciucinuati and Charleston Rail 
Road; to-day we have given further extracts from this great 
Stale paper, upon a subject still more interesting, and inas- 
muchas every man, woman and child, in the Union, will 
ultimately be affected by it. A subject on which the exis- 
tenceof thisgreat Union issuspended, like thesword of Dio- 
nysius, by a single hair,”? which may be severed at any mo- 
ment, and the whole fabriccrumble into ruins, "We ask for 
these extracts an atteutive reading, whether from abolition- 
isis, or ant-abolitiomsts, neither, if they have they have the 
good of the country at heart, can read them with indifference, 
Mhey abound in ‘Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn.”? 

Although we are here told, that neither abolitionist nor 
anti-abolitionist can read this part of Governor McDuffie’s 
Message ‘with indifference,”? yet, surely, the Post has given 
us forhimself avery “indifferent”? article about it. As by 
his own saying, he cannothe “indifferent;?? we want to 
know what side he is on--Is he willing to sooth the Patr'- 
arch McDuffie’s afternoon slumbers with the soft chorus of 


— 


“Come now you dogs we’ll gag you.”? 
or will he choose one that has seemed heretofore mcre to his 


fancy! 
‘Oh now come see us Lynch ’em.” 


Come out, sir, and let your readers know whether you 
are for McDuffie and slavery, or the Constitution of Ohio 
and Liberty-- whether you are willing in order that Gover- 
nor McDuffie may be persuaded to condescend so far, as not 
to break up the Union, to hand him over the freemen of 
Ohio with gags in their mouths and halters round their 
necks. —Come out, sir, and let us know. 





os 


COMMUNICATIONS. 











LETTER FROM WM, LLOYD GARRISON, 

We publish the following letter, received by the senior 
Editor of this paper at a time when ail security from the 
laws of the country seemed to be destroyed—when the law- 
less triumphed, and when he needed every consolation and 
encouragement that fiiendship and principle could give :— 
we publish it--although evidently written with no such 
view,--to show how deep-laid seemsto be the foundation 


of Mr. Garrison’s Christian life. 
Brooklyn, Ct., August 12, 1836. 


Dear, persecuted, unwavering Coadjutor : 

"News of the destruction of your printing- 
office, and of the attemypt to seize and lynch you by an or- 
ganized mob in Cincinnati, has just reached Brooklyn ;--I 
hasten, therefore, to send you a few lines, faintly expressive 
of my sympathy for you and yours. ; 

My soul is filled with conflicting emotions, in view of the 
barbarous treatment which you have encountered since your 
espousal of the cause of a people, “peeled, meted out, and 
trodden under foot.”? Sorrow, joy, indignation, gratitude, 
shame and admiration, alternate within me, as I contem- 


and secondly, your patient endarance as exhibited by you 
under every trial, and in every peril. Proscribed and hunt- 
ed as you are, I would rather be in your situation, with your 
liabilities to destruction increased a thousand fold, than to 
be receiving the homage of an ungodly world, or lying in 
inglorious ease. I rejoice that the Father of the fatherless, 








plate, first, the meannessand brutality of your enemies, 


pense of reward. For yet a little while, and he that shall 
come will come, and will not tarry.” 

May these few hasty lines be acceptable to you, and 
serve to add atleasta drop to the cup of your consola- 


tion. 
With much tenderness and affection, 


I remain, Yours, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 





LETTER FROM REV. A. T. RANKIN, 
Decemter, 8th 1836. 


Messrs. Epitors: 

On the 26th of November last, John Ran- 
kin and myself commenced a course of lectures at the ‘Twen- 
y mile stand, Warren county. The session of the Presby- 
terian church, closed the doors of their meeting house against 
us, but the directors af the school district, with a commenda- 
ble liberality, granted the use of the school house. On the 
17th (Sabbath) I preach to the Pisgah congregation on the 
subject of slavery. ‘T'hischurch is five miles West of the 
stand. Johnoceupied the school house, for the same pur- 
pose. On Sabbath and Monday evenings we lectured at 
Esq. Lows, who very kindly opened his private house. On 
Tuesday evening--lectured again in the-schoal house, and 
organizeda society of twenty five members ;—Officers—Rob- 
ert Irwin, President, Joseph Coleman Vice President, Job 
Lows Esq. Secretary, and George Ross Treasurer. 

On Wednesday aud Thursday evenings following, lectu- 
redat Judge Emery’s school house in Miami Township, 
Clermont county. The meetings were well attended, Left 
an appointment for the third Sabbath of the present month, 
to give the bible argument on the subject of Slavery. 

On Friday and Saturday—lectured at Yankee Town in 
Warren county, On Sabbath, preached on the subject of 
Slavery, and in the evening answered objections to the sys- 
tein of immediate emancipation. The congregations were 
lacge;--Left an appointment for Friday evening 16th inst., 
toorganize a society. At Yankee Town, there is a respec- 
table Free-will Baptist church, They chegrfully opened 
their meeting house, and gave me a cordial reception. I 
was pleased to learn the fact that they, asa denomination, 
will jot tolerate slave holders in their communion, 

Monday following—assisted John Rankin at a meeting, 
held in Bethel (Presbyterian) church, ‘Fook up additional 
names to the society, and completed the organization. “The 
names of theofficers not recollected. On the evening of the 
same day, lectured at Goshen, Clermont county. ‘The au- 
dience was large, and attentive. Tweaty two members ad- 
ded to the society of that place. 

The cause cf abolitionism is gaining ground rapidly, And 
the people generally in the country express the strongest dis- 
approbation of the Jate riotous proceedings in the city of Cin- 


cinnati. 


A. T. RANKIN. 





December 15th, 1836. 
Messrs. Epitors: . 
In the prosecution of my agency, in the 
latter part of October last, [ took an excursion through some 
of the counties in the interior of this state. In the county of 
Wayne Il lecturedat E.linburgh, Dover, Bristol, and Freder- 
icksburgh. The cause of immediate emancipation is rapid- 
ly gaining ground. ‘There is but little opposition ; while ma~ 
ny of the farmers and other influential men are becoming ab- 
olitionists. At Fredericksburgh—hadsome difficulty to get 
a house—at length the Methodist meeting house was obtain- 
ed, The Presbyterians persisted in refusing the use of theirs. 
At the first meeting tae Rev. A. Hannah, (Pastor of the 
Pres. cong.) attended. On being invited he replied ; the pro- 
position which he maintained was, that ‘slavery is merely a 
political institution--nothing moral in it.” The Latin 
proposition, non malum per se, was pronounced after the. 
word slavery, wita becoming emphasis. And the Bible, as 
is usual with pro-slavery men, was made to do its’ part, in 
establishing that.ancient and beautiful system practised by 


Republican Americans atthe South. Good old Abraham’s 
! roof, that 





and the God of the oppressed, 1s conferring upon you the dis- 


relation to his servants, was cited as abundant p 


« 
ai 


and save our nation,—so well to advance}the cause of trath 
and righteousiess over all the earth. 
We organized a society by appointing the following offi- 
[See A. S. Intelligence.] 

Yours, &e. 


cers. 


A. ATEN. 





Extract of a Letter from S. Hall, 
TO THE EDITORS. 
Mantetra, Nov. 23, 1836. 
You are doubtless cheered in these times of anarchy and 
confusion, to hear of here and there a redeeming spirit, a 
patriotic stand taken against the gigantic strides of oppres- 
sion and religious intolerance overspreading our once happy 
land.— W hat else but religious intolerance is it that is waged 





against the opposers of slavery? Do they not ground their 
objections to the system on the word of Jehovah? Are not 
all their efforts far its overthrow based on the fact that to 
enslave a fellow man isa SIN, atall times, everywhere and 
under all circumstavces? Abolitionists are not a political 
sect or party; they are a moral combination of moral power 
to effect the peaceable removal of a gross sin from the Jand 
and if their power of moral suasion fails, they fail of their 
object altogether. Canit not then be truly said, that. the 
violent proscription, whether by those in the church or out 
of it, of those laboring, under such views of their duty 
against a great and rapidly growing sin, is nothing less than 
religiousintolerance, Abolitionists endeavor to make ita 
part of their religion ‘to love their neighbor as themselves,” 
and, if they see a poor brother ‘fallen amoung thieves,” they 
are not disposed to pass by on the right hand and on the lefi, 
as did the Priest and Levite, ministers of religion, but to 
consider the suffering object as “their neighbor:’? for it was 
to illustrate this very point toa cavilling inquirer, “who is 
my neighbor,”? that the parable was introduced, thereby an- 
swering this important question from which the conversation 
that introduced it arose, viz: “What shall I do to iuherit 
‘eternal life??? Consequently, abolitionists are disposed to 








follow the Saviour’s direction to “go and do likewise,’’ con- 
sidering, a failure of doing so, a fearful evidence of their 
final failure of inheriting eternal life, the object of all reti- 
gious duty. «Inasmuch as ye have done it tothe least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”? 

But Lam digresssing from my snain object in writing, 
which is, to give you a few particulars concerning a late 
triumph of law and right, civil and religious, in Washington 
county. In doing so, nothing but truth shall be presented. 
The history of mobocratic operations here would be 100 
prolix, to pen down in all their particulars, a brief history 
therefore shall suffice. This together with a paper which 
is sent herewith, will convey to you a general view of their 
patriotism and devolion to the Constitution and Laws of 
In Jaly, 1835, Brother Weld lectured here 
His lectures were 


out land. 
from fifteen to twenty times unmolested. 
attended, however, by very few besides the students 9 

Marietta College. Indeed, had it not been for their at- 
teridance, he would probably have ‘been obliged to give up 
his lectures and not form any society. The result of his 
labors was the formation of a society of about twenty 
menibers “principally students. With character:stic zeal, 
they took hold in earnest to forward the cause, and the mob 
soon perceived that a permanent and wide-spread hold 
would inevitably take place without their interference, sent 
word to a few ladies who were accustomed to attend, that 
at the next meeting there would without doubt be a disturb- 
ance; that “stones would be thrown”? ‘Ke, &c.; advising 
them not to attend. This accomplished they made their 
onset on a meeting Of some ten or dozen abolitionists, 
yelled, hooted and howled, broke up the meeting, striking 
some, kicking others an¢ threatening all with a “eoat of tar 
and feathers if they dared to meet again in defiance of pub- 
lic sentiment so strongly expressed.” So the abolitionists 
were turned out of thé house by a lawless rabble, a house 
too, which, permission had been granted to them to oceupy, 
Not being able to procure another place to meet in at Mari- 
etta, the Society met in different parts of the country, for 
nearly a yearand finally called another meetng in Mati- 
etta. This roused the mob anda meeting was summoned 
to take measures “that the commonwealth receive no detri- 





ment. 5 








evidence which the enlistment ofsuch a body of men in the cause 


exhilut of the public mind. ‘The tone of contempt and ridicule is 
changed to whining and those best informed, such as the Journal 
of Commerce and the Commercial, virtually knock under, and 





admit that if abolitionists go on, they must succeed. May God 
guide to a speedy and happy issue.—WV- Y. Evangelist. 
RECEIPTS. 

From Jas. Gilbert and Xenas Hayward, $ 4,00 
“ New-Concord Soc, 15,00 
“ Nat. Field and Mr. Keigwan, pr. 

Mr. Griffiths, 4,00 
‘6 A. Mahan, in full of pledge, 20,00 
“ Fayette A. S. S., pr. D. C. Eastman, 15,00 
‘© Ab. Baer in full cf pledge, 8,80 
‘¢ Donations pr. D. C. Eastman, 2,25 
“© A. B. Kirk, to re-establish press, 23,00 
‘6 A. Baer, donation, 2,00 
“6 Raphael Marshall, 10,00 
“* LL. N. Ransom, 4,00 
“© Mount Preasant A.S.S.. pr. J. G. Birney, 27,75 
“ II, Nye, S. H. Guthrie in full, «|. 95,00 
“ Tsaac Thorne—Pledge, 5,00. 
“© R. Richardson and M. Porter—pr. J. G. Bimey 4,00 
“© Jesse Thomas— Donation, 5,00 
“© Matthew Gillespie, 15,00 
«& W. W., Bancroft—Granville, 1,00 
© Female, Musking. Soc., in party 13,00 
“© Geneva——-Ashtabula A.£.S., pr. R. D. 

Sherman, 7,00 
“ Salem A. S. S.—pledge, 41,50 
“ Female, Musking. Soc., in part, 6,00 
“Jefferson A. S.S., pr. H. R. Geylord, 5,00 
“ Jno. McFetridge, : 3,00 
“ L, N. Ransom, 2,00 
“© ©, Lyman, pr. do., 2,00 
“ Jas.‘L. Lamb. pr. do- 2,00 
“ Jas, H. Dickey, 5,90 


It is possible that someof the above may have been ack- 
nowledged before. The remainder of receipts are to be 
found in the list of 


LETTERS RECEIVED FROM Nov. 10th to 29th. 


G. K. Stuart; S. D. Clark; Jas. Templeton, $18; N. 
Sturges, $2; R. Hanna; E. Davis; Jas. Hill; Fa Fe 
Claypoole, A. H. Patterson, $2,00; A. G. Kirke; Rich- 
aid D. Sherman; S. Fuller Porter; S, Galloway; J. C, 
Gibbon; Bela Fancher: H. Howley, 2.dols.; W. P. Saik; 
A. Stickney, 2 dols.; H. Newcomb; H. Gibbs: L. Tem- 
ple, 3dols.; Chas. Whipple; ‘Thos. ’Phillips, 2 dols.; Ab. 
Baer, 10dols.: S, L.,5dols.; E. Weed; J. A. Thame; 
Eastman and Dickey; Jno, Jolliffe, 8. Hall; E. Putnam; 
D. Benedict: Jno. Jcliiffe; 1° Wainer; A. Brooke, 8 
dols; A. McFarlane; Morveil ‘and Peggott, 5 dols.; W. 
Low; M. Adams; Wm. D. Davis; ‘I’. Scarboro; R. J. 
Monteith; Lot Holmer, 20dols,; .Henry Short; Samuel 
Crothers; J. H. Purdy ; John Coltins, 30 dols.; A. Aten; 
A. 1. Rankin, Qdols.; 'T’. Philips, 2 dols.; James B. Bruff, 
2 dols.; Augustus A. Smith, 2 dols.; James Morrow; M. 
D. Pettibone; Isaac Lewis; Nath. B. Burden. 


LETYTERS RECEIVED SINCE Dec. 9th. 


D. Richards, J. Morgan--P. M., Ashtabula; Jas. A. 
Shedd; J. Lewis, 3 dls; J. Collins, 30 dols.; P. M. 
Lockport; P. M., Catskill; O. H. Dibble; M. Churchill; 
J. Lewis, | dol.; A. A. Stith, 2dols.; Jas. Morrow; A. 
Baer, jr. 10 dols.; P.M. Portland; LP. M. Boston; James 
Anderson, 2 dots. 50 cts.; W, Strong. 2 dols, Jos. Chester, 
2 dols.; J. L. Torbett; Geo. Hersley, 2 dols.; M. D. 
Pettibone; N. B. Borden; G. H. Littlejohn; J. Lewis’ 
R. G. Witiams; Daniel Gilmer; Jao. McFetridge; Jos. 
Healy ; Sain’l. Crothers; Jas. Bruff,2dols. ; T. Phillips, 


2 dols. 





Anow Society formed at Springfield, Ohio. ‘ 
Orricrrs. 
ADNER ATEN, Pres. 
Dr. E. 8, CLOSE, Vice Pres. 
N. 8, Scnoorey, Sec’ry. 
Ino. Bracksurn, Treasurer, 





An Anti-Slavery Society was organizend in Iilinois on the 3ist 
of October, called the Lofton Prairie Anti-Slavery Society, auxil- 
jary to the American Anti Slavery Society. 

pests THOMAS M'DOW, Esq. Prest. 


| Jauzs Brown, See’ry. 











neem . 
EMANCIPATION. 





Ross COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

A large and respectable meeting, was held at Saiem, on tn® 
gist day of August last, it being the Anniversay of the Abolition 
Geciety of Paint Valley. After an appropriate discourse by Rev. 
Samuel Steele of Hillsborough, it was resolved, that it is expedien 
to dissolve the Paint Valley Society, and that, for the purpose of 
conveniency and greater efficiency, loca! Societies of smaller ex. 
tent, be formed in its stead. 

The following resolutions were then offered and carried: 

Resolved, That we bave no sympathy with these, who take par, 
with the Texians in fighting for independence manifestly in o1 
er to establish more firmly, and extend more widely, the system 
of Slavery. (Supported by Messrs Riggs and Galloway and car- 
ried, one vote dissenting.) 

Resolved, that this meeting hold in utter detestation all resort to 
mobs, even if it were to destroy the greatest nuisance and that 
they cannot too strongly express their abhorrence of the course 
pursued by a portion of the people of Cincinnati with regard to 
the Printing press in that city. (Supported by Messrs.Gilmer and 
Weed and carricd unanimously ) 

3d. Resolved, that we consider the corporation of Cincinnat; 
bound in justice, and should be bound in law, to make reparation 
for the damages recently done by their Jawless inhabitants, to 
their Jaw abiding citizens. (Supported by Gage and Dickey and 


carried unanimously.) 
An Anti-Slavery Society was then formed for Ross county, con- 
sting of 242 men:bers. 
ROBERT STEWART, President. 
- Wa: Gacr, Cor. Secr’y. 
_ Jas. H. Dicker, Sec’ry. 
November 30, 1836. 


MORAL EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


The following Appeal, published in the Emancipator,— 
contains many facts illustrative of the genuine influence o¢ 
Emancipation in promoting religion among the emancipa- 
ed. 


Appeal in behalf of the Missions and Schools 
of the United Brethren, or Moravians, in the 
Island of Jamaica. 

At the solicitation of several gentlemen, pro- 
rietors of estates inthe Igland of Jamiica, the 

United Brethren sent several missionaries thither 

for the instruction of the colored population, as 

far back as the year 1754. For some time, con- 
siderable success attended their labors, but from 
various causes, these favorable symptoms wore off, 

‘and for fifty years, comparatively, few of the 

negroes received the “truth in the love of it.” In 

time the Lord verified his promise, “yeshall reap, 
if ye faint not;” And about twenty years ago 
there began toappear, here and there, a desire 

among the negroes for the Word of Life; and O! 

how thankful were the brethren to- perceive this 

token for good, when gradually collecting the 
flock which now forms in part the congregation 
of Fairfield. Still, as long as slavery existed, 
somany obstacles were thrown in the way of reg- 
ular instruction, that those concerned in the work 
hailed with joy the day when the abolition law 
allowed the negroes and their children sufficient 
time for this all important purpose. Nor were 
they disappointed as to the effect of this measure 
ina religious pointof view. The attendance on 
the service of the Lord’s house has ever since 
been tripled, in some cases prcbably near five for 
one frequent the churches and chapels; many of 
the people have forsaken their dissolute lives, and 
have been regularly married, which was nearly 
unknown some years back, so that there now are 
properties, where they are all regularly united 
in this bond;—and the children being no lon- 
ger obliged to turn out to work at six or seven 
years of age, andhaving none to prevent them 
from learning to read the Scriptures, do, as far as 
opportunity is afforded them, attend Sabbath and 
day shools diligently. Yet there is still much to 
be done,especially for the instruction of the young; 
and pious and devoted teachers are greatly needed. 

The United Brethren have at present eight mis- 

sion stations, andeighteen missionaries in the is- 

land, who have under their care, including chil- 
dren and inquirers, abcut 8,400 persons of color. 

The buildings attwo of these stations are however 

not finished, and indeed canaot be immediately 

completed without further aid, as. the latest ac- 
counts from London represent the fundsof the So- 
ciety asrather low; and three other out-places of 
worship, tvo of which are also to be used as 
school-houses, are in the same unfinished state — 
Several pressing solicitations for the re-establish- 
ment of other new mission-stations in the island 
the brethren have been reluctantly obliged to de- 
cline, andthat too ata time when the greatest 
eagerness for religious instruction, prevailing 
among the colored population, would afford the 
most desirable opportunities. When American 

Christians reflect how much the success or failure 

of the great experiment in the West Indies will pro 

mote or retard the interests of humanity and reli- 

-gion intheir owncountry, and that nothing but re- 
digious instruction, pervading as good -leaven th> 
whole mass of the population, can make them in- 
dustriousand happy, it is thought they will be exci- 
tedte pray more fervently and frequently for these 
formerly neglected outcasts, and to assist in the 
work of saving their souls, according to the ability 
that God giveth. 

It is, moreover, a particularly affecting consider- 
ation that many colored children in Jamaica,who 
would gladly attend the Sebbath Schools,are actual 
ly prevented by the want of something wherewith 
to cover themselves. One of the Sunday Schools 
in this fayored city has already come forward to 
aid in furnishing such poor children with clothing 
and it is hoped that others will be induced. to fol- 
Jow their example. “I was naked and ye clothed 
me.” Matth. xxv. 35, 36. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a 
gentleman in this city, a member of the Moravian 


church, who visited Jamaica for the benefit of 


his health, 
New Fouxurc, Dec. 22, 1835. 

“Among the innumerable tokens of my Sa- 
vior’s goodness to me of late, his directing my steps 
hither I place among the chief. Could you only 
my dear brother, yourself be a witness to the 
Scenesand events about us! Whata missionary’s 
life and labors were, I never before had a con- 
of—they are incessant, in seasonand out 

Season, in fairand tempestuous weather, by 
day and by night,ever continued and never fin- 
ished. poornegroes of all ages and both 
sexes, 28an hour becomes their own, hasten with 
eager step tohis door, conscious that it is ever 
Open, and himself ever ready to impart instriic- 
tion or administer comfort. 


. ‘Thus, at almost all 
ope ae ews but particularly from 4 o'clock 


ithier labor ceases until 10 at night 
tye tif. souls are scen sanding 
; No di ch and dale to the mission pre- 


the preci 

— perapern ayia, 
perce their feet, (for they ha 
vepress their desire fo gain a word of ; 


————————————— 


had sayaailies weather, nor darkness of 


When they break up and retire they ‘make vocal 
the mountains and vallies withthe praises of their 
Redeemer’slove. It is imaly.afivoring* ht _ 
our dear congregation, every member, 

love Zion, could see and. witness these wonderful 
doings of the Lord! how would ‘their warmest 
emotions be excited! how the anxious wish. thrill 
Hthrough every fibre of their heart to do something 
in this glorious cause! And more, far more s0, 
when they farther learned that hundreds, perhaps 
thousands panting to participate in these bles- 
sings, are prevented for want of wherewith to 
cover themselves. Myfellow members and breth- 


for whom Christ died! ‘Thirty or forty cents will 
buy a decent cover or shirt, and erable the child- 
ren to attend, and hear, and learn to read the 
word of life. My dear brother, the wants of this 
people cry to heaven! Could they be rung in 
the ears of our rich luxurious city! Oh! that 
some apreal, at last could be made, that would 
reach the case and respond to the cries and neces- 
sities of the occasion” 

«*, Donations thankfully received by Rev. 
William H. Van Vleck, No. 14, Dutch street, 
N. Y. 








ANTI-SLAVERY ECCLESIASTICS 





Testimony of the Covenanters. 
AGAINST SLAVERY AND COLONIZATION. 


A friend has furnished us witha copy of the 
“Minutes of the General Synod of the. Re- 


met in the city of Pittsburgh, October, 1836.— 
pp. 60, Albany.. Printed by Henry D. Stone.” 
We gladly present our readers with the following 
extracton Slavery and Colonization. There is, 


ern movements of abolitionists and anti-slavery 
societies. ‘The framers of the Declaration adopt- 
ed by the National Convention at Philadelphia, 
in accordance with the views of early abolition 


ciety, incorporated into their abolition creed the 
the Friends’ principles of non-resistance. With 
these sentiments we undersiand the Reformed 
Presbyterians (or Covenanters) do not coincide. 


io bear their ancient teslimony against slavery— 
that they insist on the duty of immediate emanci- 
pation, and have keen led in the light of passing 


mistake in this particular, at a time when so much 


so utterly destitute of an excuse. 


northern presbyteries.” 


Friend of Man: 
October 11,2 P. M. . 


Minutes were read. 


grace, the report as amended was adopted. 


report is as follows: 


the duty of the church to exhibit her testimony in 
the clearest light against the sin of slavery, and 
to avoid giving occasion to the charge of having 
any connection with those who countenance the 
cause of oppression would therefore recommend 
for your adoption the following preamble and re- 
solutions. ; 

Whereas this court did, at its sessions in 1828, 
pass certain resolutions approving the plans of the 
American Colonization Society, and recommend- 
ing it to the members of this church for their con- 
scieniious support, at the same time distinctly 
specifying that the emancipation of slaves, as 


church, be accompanied in ail cases, not contrary 


emancipated may choose. 
Anerican Colonization Society, in the practical 
development of. its. plans, has manilested a total 


the approbation of this. court. 


that we gave it our countenance. 


to evangelize them on the African shore. 
fore Resolved, 


to do. 


friends of the abolition of slavery in our Jand. 


colored man,in extorting the consentof the enslav- 
ed to banishment, as if “by a cart whip,” does 
not merit, but has forfeited the patronage of. the 


for. the good of the. colored man, an-insuperable 
objection lies against the system, viz. that he 


| never desired their aid in this way; the colored 
-| population of this country always shuddered at 





ren inthe Lord Jesus, pity these poor outcasts 


formed Presbyterian Church, session eighteenth, 


we believe, only one point in which this body of 
Christians do not fully harmonize with the mod- 


ists, and of the New England Anti-Slavery So- 


We rejoice, nevertheless, to find that they continue 


tacts and recent discussion, to withdraw their sup- 
port from the Colonization Society. It would be 
creditable to other sects if they would emulate 
their example, in frankly acknowledging their 


light on the subject renders their present course 


The members of the Synod present, were from 
the “Ohio, the Pittsburgh, the southern, and the 


Synod met, and was constituted by prayer. All 
the members present, except S. M. Wilson and J. 
M. Wilson, still prevented by indisposition.— 


The consideration of the report on the Bush 
Creek meeting wasresumed. A member of court 
having been called to supplicate the throne of 
The 
Moderator pro tempore, and Andrew Bowden, 
requested that their dissent from the 7th resolu- 
tion of the report be entered on the minutes. The 


“Your committee on the papers from Vermont 
and Ohio have taken into consideration the sub- 
jects referred to in them, and convinced that it is 


maintained by tue testimony and_ practice of this 


to the will of the emancipated, with removal from 
the Uniied States, to such place or places as the 
And whereas the 


disregard of those principles on which it received 
This court never 
did give its approbation to the schemes of the 
Colonization Society, considered as. opposed to 
manumission; on the contrary, it was on the sup- 
position that it would be favorable to abolition, 
We have 
always considered slavery to be an atrocious sin, 
an outrageous robbery of man from himse!f and 
from his Maker; as.much more wicked than com- 
mon robbery, as liberty is more- valuable than 
property—surely continuance in iniquity cannot 
make iniquity become justice, no legal investiture 
can make wrong to be right, neither can the sin 
of slavery justify the sin of banishing the suffer- 
ers; nor can we conceive of any thing more in- 
jedicious than to transport the heathen of our land 
There- 


1. That as this Synod has always borne explicit 
testimony against the heaven-daring sin of slave- 
ry, and lified theirwarning voice against its aw- 
fully dangerous consequences, so they continue 


_ 2. That this Synod continues to maintain the 
duty and safety of the immediate and universal 
emancipation of the enslaved, and they view with 
satisfaction and interest, the augmentation of 
numbers, and the increase of zeal among the 


3. That the colonization society, in making. 
expatriation a condition of emancipation, in fos- 
tering and not suppressing prejudice against the 


Christian community, and can not have.the-ap- 
probation of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

4. That however pure may be the motives of 
colonizationists and benevolent in their operations, 


x 








the idea of transportation to Africa, where the 

of the people isto them barbarous, and 
the clime insalubrious; they have’ the innate at-. 
tachment of mankind to the place of their nativity 
and the peculiar horrorat removal which is neces- 
sarily attached to those who have never read 
nor travelled; besides, it is plain that some of 
‘them viewed from the first the plan of colonization 
with @ suspicious..eye as designed to weaken the 
nature and remove the mind and muscles of free 
blacks, so that they could in no way minister to 
the removal of the heavy yoke that galled the 
shoulders of their brethren. In fine, they viewed | 
and still view. more and more the transportation 
ship with horror, inferior only to the slave market, 
and the African shore with dread reluctance, 
only inferior to the rice plantation in Arkansas or 
Texas. 

5. That it is the duty of the Christian church 
to open her mouth for the dumb, oppressed slave, 
and to plead the cause of those who are by the 
cupidity of men under the sanction of iniquitous 
laws appointed to destruction, to remember those 
that are in bonds, as bound with: them, and to 
‘employ all the talents given to her members and 
ministers in the cause of liberty, that the oppress- 
ed may go free, and- every yoke of iniquity be 
broken. 

6. That it is the duty of the christian commu- 
nity to stand up for the principles of truth, and the 
cause of righteousness in the face of all the vio- 
lence which ungodly men exercise and threaten. 
If the advocates of abolition be beaten from the 
arena of their contest, these men of blood, will, in 
all probability, attack the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, which has in fact always been an aboli- 
tion society. Indeed, the church, long before the 
reformation, emancipated slaves in Europe, for 
we find the acts of manumission were generally 
in this form, “ No temore Dei and pro amore 
Christi,” for the fear of God and the love of Christ 
we emancipate. Shall the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church be less explicit now, in this advanced 
period of her testimony, and in Republican Ameri- 
ea, where the humane and the righteous of other 
denominations are stepping out like martyrs, to 
suffer reproach, and are taking willingly the spoil- 
ing of their goods, and even exposing their lives 
on the high places of this glorious advocacy. 

7. ‘That in compliance with the memorial of 
the petitioners of Adams county, in accordance 
with the principles of our church, and the senti- 
ments of our own hearts, we withdraw the appro- 
bation given to the Colonization Society, and 
transfer our approbation and patronage to the 
cause of abolition. 

8. That it is the duty of Covenanters not only 
toencourage the operations of the benevolent for 
the relief of the oppressed, but also to avail them- 
selves of the opening which these afford for dis- 
seminating the principles of ourchurch, especially 
for vindicating the paramount authority of the di- 
vine law in regard to social relations and actions. 

In regard to this too, we ought to be thankful 
and take courage that this sentiment becomes 
more and more prevalent among abolitionists. In 
one of the addresses of the Ohio Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety on the duties of the churches, this sentiment 
isset forth. “It is in vain to say that slavery is 
a political evil, that ministers should not interfere 
with politics. Will such an excuse avail at the 
bar of God when the judgment shall sit? ‘The gos- 
pel ministry are sent to be the light of the world. 
The Savior says they are the light of the worid. 
Who but the ministers of Christ are to enlighten 
civil government? The sacred shriptures are the 
standard of morals for government as well as for 
individuals.” Should not the Covenanters who 
have labored so long and suffered so much for 
this princinle, rejoice that men of talent, moral 
worth and influence are helping us to propagate 
that great truth which is the seed-bud of all our 
peculiarities as a professiig people, and which 
must be laid at the foundation of the millennial 
temple.” 








SLAVERY. 





THE ALTON OBSERVER.——RRV. R. W. BAILEY. 


We recommend the following testimony of the Editor of 
the Alton Observer, (Mr. Lovejoy, whose press was mobbed ; 
out of St. Louis) to all who have read Mr. R. J. Brecken- 
ridge’s censure of Mr. Thome. We have another. instance 
in which disclosing the iniquities of slavery and the ills of the 
suffering, is, in the languge of Mr. B. “smiting-our parent 
(our native or adopted country) in the face,” 


The Rev. R W. Bailey has renewed the Sla- 
very discussion in the “Christian Mirror.” He 
intends to shew, Ist, “The Slaves of South Caro- 
lina are less destitute of the Bible than 5,000,000 
Catholics in Ireland, and therefore not left to per- 
ish. 2d, They are better furnished with the gos- 
pel ministry than the entire population of the city 
of New York. 3d, They have a larger propor- 
tion of church members than the white population 
of Maine.” 

Now we do not question the sincerity of Mr. 
Baily’s belief in the above propositions, nor the 
purity of his motives in attempting to “demon- 
strate’ them. And we are the more bound to 
exercise christian charity in this case, as we 
were once in “ihe same condemnation” ourself. 
But we do beseech our christian brethren in 
Maine not to be decieved. We suppose that it 
will be admitted that the slaves in Missouri and 
Kentucky are as well provided with temporal and 
spiritual privileges, to say the least, as those of 
South Carolina. ‘To judge from the emigrants 
we have known coming into Missouri from south- 
ern Virginia and the Carolinas, we should say 
(what we have no doubt is the fact) that the con- 
dition of the slaves here, is far preferable to the 
condition of the slaves there. But, as it regards 
the former, (those in Missouri and Kentucky,) 
the statement of Mr. B. contained in his three 
propositions, is thoroughly, absolutely, and aston- 
ishingly incorrect. The idea the people of Maine 
will receive from Mr. B.’s representation is as 
far from the truth asthe east is from the west. 
We have no doubt Mr. B. thought what he wrote 
to be true; but he.is greatly and !amentably mis 
tuken. If there ever existed, since the fall of 
Adam, any class of men who could say, as a ge- 
neral truth, “no man careth for our souls,” that 
class are the slaves of Christian America. 

As it regards the. number of nominal church 
members, we care very little to know whether that 
is. great or small, so long as,we do know that it 
furnishes no true critérion to judge of even their 
outwardly moral, much less their spiritual cha- 
racter. ‘The morality of the mass of slave church 
members, is very much such as the missionaries 
found among the inhabitant of the-Sandwich Is!- 





speak,” are not done quite 80 openly. “With here 
dnd there an exception—very rare—we give it 
as our solemn conviction,. formed after much in- 


vestigation and inquiry,, that there.is no such 


thing as a chaste female slave, whether in or out 
of the church. And the reason is obvious. Why: 
should they be so? They have no motive to be 
such. They have no character to lose and none 
to gain in either case. Their value is neither in- 
creased by the maintenance, nor diminished by 
the loss,.of chastity. So long as they can do their 
day’s work, their owners-are satisfied. 

Besides, from their earliest years, the mass of 
them are placed in such ciccumstances as would 
render it nothing short of a miracle for them to 
escape having their minds and their hearts tho- 
roughly steeped in corruption. Whole ..families 
are huddled into one room, where they live, eat, 
and sleep, all in common. As the children grow 
up, there is no separation made between the male 
and female members. And it is not too strong an 
expression for us to say, that so far as our obser- 
vation extends, (and we mean this remark to ap- 
ply in alt its force, to many professors of religion 
of our acquaintance,) masters and mistresses ge- 


rnerally no more think of regulating the inter- 


course between their male and female slaves, than 
they do. between the cattle on their plantation. 
The slaves grow up in ignorance; the intellectual 
principle is not developed by education, and all 
the sources of intellectual enjoyment are to them 
asa sealed fountain. There is then nothing to 
check, but every thing to fos‘er and aggravate the 
sensual principle within them. ‘Take then the 
fact before stated, that they are removed below 
the sense of shame and the reach of public opin- 
ion, and whut is there to hinder their becoming 
cor:upt? What white father and mother would be 
willing to trust their sons and daughters to grow 
up in such circumstances? Starting, then, with 
the admitted truth, that the human heart is by 
nature depraved, and sound deduction leads us to 
a conclusion which experience too surely con- 
firms. 
slave holders on this very point, and seldom have 
the assertions here made, been denied, but gener- 
ally admitted to their fullest extent. 

And now let it not be suppose? that we are 
making out all slave-holders to be monsters of 
cruelty, and perfectly insensible to the claims of 
humanity. Not so; far from it. We are acquaint- 
ed with thousands of slave-holders who are as 
prompt to feel and to relieve the wants of others, 
as those who abhor slavery. Indeed a frank and 
generous hospitality is a well known characteris- 
tic of slave-holding communities. With them the 
stranger, the forlorn, and the helpless almost al- 
ways meet with ready succor and a welcome. 
How then can we account for this almost total 
insensibility towards the happiness, the wishes, or 
the welfare of their slaves? Simply in this way. 
They do not look upon them as men, as human 
beings, butas property. Not absolutely so, but 
this is the main idea in the mind of a master when 
he thinks of his slaves, that they are his property 
in the same sense as is his ox or his horse. He 
bought them, and can sell them; probably is in 
the habit of selling more of them every year, and 
sees his neighbors all around him doing the same 
thing. Very likely he has often exchanged them 
for other live stock. From his infancy he has 
been taught both by precept and example, that 
the slave lives only to minister to the wants and 
wishes of his owner, the same as any other animal 
about the plantation—that he has no separate and 
independent existence of his owa. 

Thus we often see men whose general charac- 
ter is that of humanity and kindness, separating 
a young negro slave from the arms of its mother, 
with as much unconcera and as little remorse as 
he would weaa a calf or a colt from its dam. He 
is, in either case, simply disposing of his property, 
(so he thinks) and it does not enter into his mind 
in the former case that he is tearing asunder the 
tenvevest fibres of the human heart. And thus, 
too, oftea times, when you first charge upon a 
slave-holder uj2t he is guilty of incouceivable 
cruelty and wickedness i} buying and selling 
slaves, he becomes exceedingly mia. He is cone 
scious of no such wicked or cruel iatentions. He 
has simply been doing what he saes to be an eve- 
ry day business around him, disprsing of his own 
property, that is all; and to be thus unexpectedly 
charged with an atrocious crime, fills him at once 
with astonishment and rage. 

There is no doubt that the slave holder, theo- 
retically, belie ves.that his slave isa human being 
and has an immortal soul. Tle will say a9 if you 
ask him; but this belief, owing tothe reasons sta- 
ted above, has very little-influence upon his con- 
duct. ‘The prominent idea respecting him is that 
he is property; this overshadows all others, and 
causes the owner in his couduct entirely to forget 
that he is a fellow-being, having the same hopes 
and fears, alive to the same sympathies and des- 
tined to the same immortality as himself. Of 
course these remarks are not intended to be abso- 
lutely universal in their application. There are 
some exceptiuns to them ; but that what is here 
stated is generally true we are sure, having de- 
rived our knowledge from careful observation 
and from conversation with numerous slave-hold- 
ers in reference to this very subject. 


We have already said more than we intended, 
but we cannot close without adding a single re- 
mark. It is this: If the above statements are true, 
then the propriety of. the continued discussion of 
Slavery is abundantly manifest. Theslave mas- 
ters of the south, though guilty of. great cruelty, 
are not monsters of inhumanity. Far from it. 
The great majority of them are men of generous 
and humane sentiments. But they know not what 
they do. And the first call made upon them to 
emancipate their slaves, sounds very much in 
their ears as it would if you should demand of 
them no longer to harness up their horses to piough 


be sounded long and loud, accompanied with the 
reasons why it should be attended to, and ere long 
it will prevail. Above all an example of remov- 
ing the prejudices which have so long weighed 
down to earth the black man in this country, must 
be set our southern brethren from the free states. 

We differ, therefore, entirely from Mr. Bailey, as 
to what is likely to be the final result of the pre- 


many things have been said and‘done, which all 
will admit to be more or less injudicious, yet on . 
the whole.a vast amount of truth has been circu- 
lated through the community, and is now bearing 
upon the 
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